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The President Asks Your Support 


The message to A. L. A. members, which appears on the front cover of 
the Bulletin, was drafted at the last session of the Executive Board during 
midwinter meetings. 


The Council’s appraisal of A. L. A. activities, December 29 and 30, 
resulted in an endorsement of present activities, with suggestions for 
improvement and extension. To finance new activities, officers of the 
A. L. A. were instructed by the Board to seek funds from foundations as 
opportunity and conditions warrant. 

The immediate need, however, is to find the funds for current activities 
in 1931. Some of the essential services of the A. L. A. will have to be 
curtailed, or one of them completely eliminated, unless $20,000 can be 
obtained. The activities affected are library extension, education for libra- 
rianship, personnel service and adult education. 


If the needed $20,000 can be raised through new sustaining memberships 
at $100 a year, or other memberships, a double purpose will be realized. 
Vital and far reaching projects can be continued and the Association may 
qualify for a million dollar endowment fund, thus preventing the recur- 
rence of a similar situation, or worse, a year hence. 

In its efforts to secure additional endowment, the A. L. A. has passed 
the half way mark by nearly $50,000. The sum of $549,666 has been 
raised by new memberships in all classes. The memberships of librarians 
at regular rates play the largest part in this total which also includes 117 
sustaining memberships at $100 a year, and forty-four contributing mem- 
berships at $25 a year. A summary of the figures follows: 


Receipts from annual dues in 1930.22.22... cece eee eeeene eee $ 34,338 
Receipts from anmunl Gres te T9252. nnse cence ccenecsnnensensoence 20,201 
ID > savinccsnscthiptisstnciininpnideniihidinnctasticsspaniticbaadicunmaaa aaa 14,137 
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I iia scesemsecerensensnicnnersinconee 1,100 
Sustaining members (117, including 11 pledges)... 11,700 
Increase to be capitalized at 20 to 1......................-.-. nacsoeneonses 26,937 
I casei netiesinalinsatiromnlacienensungioubebannenaseweseceeosenacconnesen ont 538,740 
eee es Gees See... 10,926 
I A a cneresncndininsillagsnncenncneanesenrti-dintnbapgtetnannnensneian 549,666 
I cst da nigsicnnnscnnaniosimcindimanieiannninneaseahihs 450,334 
1,000,000 


When the Carnegie Corporation in 1926 voted a million dollars to the 
American Library Association endowment, it also voted to decrease, and 
eventually to discontinue, its annual grants to the Association. The grants 
at that time were about $155,000. This sum was reduced to $35,000 in 
1930. In 1931 it will be $15,000 and cease altogether after October 1, 
with the exception of certain special grants. 

Another million dollars is believed to be in sight if the Association can 
raise a million by its own efforts. A generous provision allows the A. L. A. 
to count new memberships at a capitalized value of 20 to 1 and the figures 
are capitalized on this basis. A sustaining membership at $100 a year 
counts as $2,000 toward the fund because it is equivalent to interest at five 
per cent on that amount. Other memberships count the same way. The 
balance to be raised ($450,334) calls for approximately 225 sustaining 
memberships at $100 or the equivalent i in other memberships. If 200 of 


these are assured through sustaining memberships, the balance can be taken 
care of through other means. 


The Executive Board is asking librarians and friends of libraries to 


secure the needed memberships before April 1 and thus help to meet this 
emergency. 





SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP FORM 
EXECUTIVE Boarp, 


AMERICAN LiBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: 
I al speieslibasininnilianeteinnanianamiliassilion 
as a Sustaining Member of the American Library Association. 
Yours very truly, 





(SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP IS ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS A YEAR) 
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The Board of Education for Librarianship 


By Louts R. Witson, Chairman 


The A. L. A. is today reviewing an 
audit of its activities prepared by the 
Committee on Activities. Inasmuch as 
the work of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship has been included in this 
audit, the Program Committee has 
requested the Board of Education to 
comment upon the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Committee and the 
statements from members of the Asso- 
ciation which relate to it. The Board is 
happy to comply with the request and 
suggests that the matters reviewed be 
considered under three heads: (1) find- 
ings and recommendations of the Com- 
mittee; (2) criticisms and suggestions 
from library schools and members of the 
A. L. A.; and (3) the answer of the 
Board. 


I. The Committee Report 


The Activities Committee sets forth 
the essential facts concerning the admin- 
istrative personnel, financial status, and 
duties of the Board of Education. It 
points out the two main divisions of the 
Board’s activities; namely, the study of 
library training agencies, and their ac- 
creditation. It comments upon the large 
power which the Board has by virtue of 
its responsibility for accrediting schools 
and recommending grants of aid, a 
power which the Committee does not be- 
lieve, on the basis of such information 
as it possesses, the Board has used 
unwisely. 


The Committee is of the opinion that 
the Board has made a valuable contribu- 





Dr. Wilson’s statement was presented to the 
A. L. A. Council by James I. Wyer, also a member of 
the Board of Education for Librarianship. 


tion to the profession in aiding library 
schools to raise their standards, assist- 
ing new schools to organize, setting 
standards, and encouraging the estab- 
lishment of scholarships for graduate 
study in library schools. It has col- 
lected and made available many valuable 
data on library education in the United 
States and Canada. 


Other findings of the Committee of a 
critical nature which relate to the Board 
and its work are: 


1. The task of the Committee to reach a 
just conclusion regarding the Board was the 
most difficult task the Committee had before 
it. The letters received regarding the Board, 
considering the number of agencies affected, 
were more critical, more numerous, and more 
voluminous than those regarding any other 
activity. 

2. The policy of the Board in making recom- 
mendations for grants, though not stated, is 
that grants be allowed for a limited number 
of years, probably with the idea that the li- 
brary school will, by that time, be in position 
to get support elsewhere. Although this pol- 
icy has been followed, information to that 
effect has not been given to the schools. 

3. The Committee considers the quality of 
recruits which the library schools receive and 
the quality of the graduates which the library 
schools produce from these recruits as matters 
of most vital importance. The Committee 
believes that the Board has accomplished a 
great deal in directing and at times discourag- 
ing the establishment of new training agen- 
cies. It feels that a constant check should be 
made on the supply and demand of librarians 
so that salaries will not suffer from an 
oversupply. 

4. The preponderance of opinion of library 
school directors concerning the composition 
of the Board is that the Board should have 
some members actually engaged in library 
school administration. 
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5. One duty assigned the Board by the 
A. L. A. was to establish close relations with 
other bodies having similar purposes. In the 
Committee’s opinion, the relationship between 
the Board and the Association of American 
Library Schools cannot be considered close. 
It believes there has been too great an air of 
secrecy both on the part of the Board and 
upon the part of the Association of American 
Library Schools, and that apparently there is 
nothing to be gained by it but misunderstand- 
ing. 

In order that the Board might be brought 
into closer accord with other training agen- 
cies, particularly the Association of American 
Library Schools, the Committee recommends 
that one member of the Board should be 
elected by the Executive Committee of the 
Association of American Library Schools and 
that a second member should be appointed by 
the Executive Board of the A. L. A. from 
members engaged in library training outside 
of accredited library schools. 


6. The work of the Board which represents 
the least satisfactory results is, in the opinion 
of the Committee, its attempt to classify 
schools. The Committee considers the classi- 
fication inadequate in that it fails to provide 
places for all existing schools. Two courses 
seem to the Committee to be open: either to 
revise the classification so as to provide a 
place for all schools, or to discard the classi- 
fication altogether. It recommends that 
schools duly accredited by the Board be placed 
upon the approved list without being classified. 


II. Criticisms and Suggestions 


The findings and recommendations of 
the Committee are duplicated, supple- 
mented, and extended by members of 
library school staffs, members of train- 
ing classes, and members of the A. L. A. 
The following are representative : 


1. Standards tend to discourage initiative 
and to promote mediocrity; 2. The Board’s 
efforts have tended to raise the lower level 
and to level down the higher. They have 
emphasized the externalities of formal educa- 
tion. Everything has been concentrated on 
setting up minimum requirements of a college 
degree, and very little attention given to the 


upper and lower levels of training; 3. The 
accreditation of new schools takes longer than 
it should; 4. Questionnaires come frequently 
and are burdensome; 5. The Board has pur- 
sued some of our graduates and tried to keep 
them from getting positions for which they 
were qualified; 6. It does not seem equitable 
that A. L. A. publications should mention 
only the institutions which are accredited by 
the A. L. A.; 7. Personnel records should not 
be handled by the Board; 8. Scholarships 
should not be awarded by the Board; 9. The 
results of the curriculum study are bad; 10. 
The Secretary should give full time to the 
work of the Board and visits should be made 
more promptly; 11. Greater emphasis should 
be placed upon the development of training 
classes. Library systems should be encour- 
aged to develop the curricula of a training 
class to match library schools; 12. The staff 
of the Board should be increased to direct 
effectively the expansion in the field of train- 
ing for school librarians; 13. The policy of 
the Board in making recommendations for 
grants should be to aid existing schools rather 
than establish new weak ones; 14. Results of 
the work of the Board have not been com- 
mensurate; 15. The work of the Board is 
through. 


III. The Answer of the Board 

In speaking of the questions raised by 
the Activities Committee and others, the 
Board wishes to express its pleasure 
that the Association has appointed an 
Activities Committee to study and re- 
port upon the Association’s work. It 
wishes to commend the Committee for 
its deliberate and unhurried study and 
for the assembling of many professional 
opinions and conclusions. Such pro- 
cedure is essential to the conduct of all 
of the affairs of the Association, and is 
heartily welcomed by the Board of Edu- 
cation in so far as the findings relate to 
its activities. 

That the work of the Board has been 
subjected to more criticism than that of 
any other board or committee is not, 
in the Board’s opinion, surprising, and 
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for two reasons: There is in American 
institutions, particularly state institu- 
tions, an extensive body of academic 
opinion that is adverse to what seems to 
be interference by outside bodies with 
institutional administration. State insti- 
tutions have duties which they feel they 
must render to their constituencies irre- 
spective of what national organizations 
may demand of them. Dean Kelly has 
stated this point of view vigorously in 
the report to which the Activities Com- 
mittee referred. The second is, the 
Board has been given broad powers of 
classification, accreditation, and for the 
recommendation of grants which can 
affect for good or ill the agencies with 
which it deals. It has, in the perform- 
ance of its duties, had to visit schools, 
seek extended information concerning 
administration, faculty, equipment, finan- 
cial support, and other subjects which 
ordinarily are not furnished to outside 
agencies. Visitation of classes, periodi- 
cal inspection, calling for reports and 
information through questionnaires, has 
had to be a part of its routine in order 
that it might do its work. It has had to 
make recommendations for grants from 
a comparatively small fund for which 
there were many applicants. It has felt 
it necessary at times to discourage proj- 
ects, to refuse or postpone accreditation, 
to withhold approvals. All of these 
relationships which the Board neces- 
sarily bears to training agencies are 
more specific than those of any other 
board or committee of the A. L. A., 
and, in spite of the fine cooperation 
which the agencies have given the Board, 
they are frequently irritating and lead to 
criticism that is sometimes more than 
only adverse. In instances of this sort 
the performance of the Board’s duties 


has been unpleasant, but it has per- 
formed them frankly, openly, and im- 
partially to the best of its ability. 


Policy Regarding Grants 

The Board recognizes the importance 
of the criticism that its policy relating to 
the recommendation of grants should be 
specifically stated. Its failure has been 
due to the fact that at the outset it had 
to evolve its policy slowly, and that con- 
stantly it has had to take into considera- 
tion new questions which make specific 
statement difficult. A statement of its 
procedure might serve a useful purpose 
here. Its policy, in the main, has been 
threefold: (1) to aid established schools 
until they are on a self-sustaining basis ; 
(2) to stimulate the establishment of 
new schools where needed; and (3) to 
provide for the holding of special insti- 
tutes such as those at Atlanta, Drexel, 
Michigan, St. Louis and Wisconsin. 
The amount of fluid funds concerning 
which the Board makes recommenda- 
tions is $25,000 annually. This has 
been allotted to date to the already estab- 
lished schools at Atlanta, Drexel, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, Simmons, and Western 
Reserve; to the new school now being 
organized at Denver; to the institutes 
mentioned ; and to two summer schools 
which seemed confronted with very un- 
usual situations. A second $25,000 per 
year has been applied to the successful 
merging of the New York State and 
New York Public Library schools, and 
is effective during the ten-year period 
1926-27 to 1935-36. Publicity has been 
given to all of these matters, and the 
Board was of the opinion that its poli- 
cies in respect to them, though not 
specifically stated, could be readily ascer- 
tained. Grants to Hampton, the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago, McGill and the 
University of North Carolina by the 
Carnegie Corporation, and to Peabody 
College by the General Education Board, 
while from funds other than those which 
the Board considers annually, have all 
been made on its advice. This exten- 
sion of training agencies has been wit- 
nessed by the Board with genuine 
satisfaction. 

The Board recognizes the wisdom of 
the Committee’s warning that a constant 
check should be maintained on the sup- 
ply and demand of librarians and on the 
quality of recruits and their training. 
The Board has constantly kept this in 
mind. In accord with this point of 


view, it has recently completed a survey 
of the need of training agencies in the 
southern field and has issued (see the 
December A. L. A. Bulletin) a state- 
ment which urges those considering the 
establishment of new schools to proceed 


slowly in the light of actual need, and 
that quality of product should under no 
circumstances be sacrificed to quantity. 


Relations with Other Organizations 

The Board is in hearty agreement 
with the conclusion of the Committee 
that it should maintain close relation- 
ships with similar bodies, particularly 
with the Association of American Li- 
brary Schools. It wishes to point out 
the fact that in the formulation of its 
standards it was in constant touch with 
the Association of American Universi- 
ties, the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association, the Council on Legal Edu- 
cation and Admission to the Bar of the 
American Bar Association, the Dental 
Educational Council of America, the 
American Association of Colleges of 


Pharmacy, the Associations of the Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the 
North Central and Southern States, and 
other similar associations, and that it has 
steadily cultivated relations with the 
Library Department and Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A., the 
Special Libraries Association, the League 
of Library Commissions, the Associa- 
tion of American University Women, 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, and many others, which seemed 
to be able to assist it in promoting edu- 
cation for librarianship. 


The Board has been especially mind- 
ful of maintaining relationships with the 
Association of American Library 
Schools, the Professional Training Sec- 
tion of the A. L. A., and all other divi- 
sions of the A. L. A. and _ library 
organizations interested in training. As 
evidence of its effort to this end it 
should state that since its organization 
it has held at different times and places 
seven meetings which were open to all 
members of the A. L. A., that it has 
held one joint meeting with the Asso- 
ciation of American Library Schools, 
and, as the Committee has indicated, it 
has asked the Association of American 
Library Schools to appoint a committee 
to cooperate with it in reviewing the 
minimum standards. There has been 
no effort on its part to maintain an air 
of secrecy, or to conduct itself in any 
manner which would limit its effective- 
ness in serving every interest of the 
A. L. A. and related library groups. 


Composition of Board 
The Committee’s recommendation that 
one member of the Board be elected by 
the Executive Committee of the A. A. 
L. S., and another appointed from un- 
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accredited training agencies, involves 
two distinct though related questions: 
(1) the composition of the Board, and 
(2) the method of appointment. 

The question of the composition of 
the Board, whether in part of repre- 
sentatives of accredited schools and un- 
accredited agencies or lay members, is 
not a new one. The Activities Commit- 
tee finds it a moot question and states 
that “there is much to be said for a lay 
board from the point of having a dis- 
interested accrediting body.” This ques- 
tion was discussed when the Board was 
formed and the decision then reached 
has resulted in what has largely been a 
Board of lay members drawn by the 
Executive Board from the ranks of the 
A. L. A. at large. The result has been 
that there is now, and has been at all 
times since the creation of the Board, 
strong representation of those who have 
had experience on the faculties of li- 
brary schools. Of the eleven members 
of the Board since its inception, three 
have been directors of important library 
schools; another has been director for 
several years of summer schools; an- 
other, who has also been a director of a 
summer school, is the director of a new 
library school now organizing; another 
has been a professor of bibliography ; 
and two have had intimate connection 
with training classes. 


The method of appointment proposed 
by the Committee relates to the respon- 
sibilities of the Executive Board of the 
A. L. A. and not to those of the Board 
of Education. The Board of Educa- 
tion, however, in view of its experience, 
feels the method of appointment pro- 
posed is unwise and for these reasons: 
(1) It makes a radical departure from 
the procedure of the A. L. A. in draft- 
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ing from the ranks individuals who seem 
to it best fitted to perform the duties 
assigned, and in that respect, seems to 
challenge the Executive Board’s ability 
to make suitable or proper choice of 
members of the Association’s committee. 
It is in effect a proposal for bloc repre- 
sentation. (2) Appointments so condi- 
tioned tend to limit freedom of action 
of the individuals so chosen. (3) It is 
believed that, under the present method 
of selection, a wholesome representation 
of varied library interests and activities 
can be secured, including that of educa- 
tion for the profession. 


Standards and Classification 

The Board has given constant atten- 
tion to the question of standards and the 
classification of schools. It has realized 
that the present classification, formulated 
to meet a situation as it existed, has not 
provided exact places into which all 
schools could be fitted in a manner alto- 
gether satisfactory to themselves. It 
has consequently given extended consid- 
eration to statements made by such 
schools and through a modification of 
the manner in which it has published the 
accredited list has attempted to provide 
some amelioration of the adverse effects 
complained of. It further realizes that 
inasmuch as situations to which stand- 
ards and classification apply change 
from time to time, further modifications 
have become necessary. It has repeat- 
edly recorded in its annual reports its 
sense of the need for such revision. In 
all these respects it is in complete agree- 
ment with the opinion of the Committee 
that the classification should be immedi- 
ately revised, but it is not sure that im- 
mediate revision or publication in the 
manner recommended will remove at 
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once, or in the future, all the difficulties 
which inhere in this subject. In this 
important matter the advice of the Asso- 
ciation of American Library Schools 
has been sought, as the agency most 
likely accurately and wisely to reflect 
composite library school opinion. At the 
moment a special committee of the 
Board awaits suggestions from the 
A. A. L. S. Some institutions insist 
upon publication by class, whereas 
others object, and the prospective stu- 
dent and the employing public have 
interests at stake which the Board feels 
should not be overlooked. The Board 
strongly dissents from the view that the 
present standards and _ classification 
should be discarded unless they provide 
at once a place for every agency. This 
proposed alternative of the Committee 
seems to the Board far too radical for 
the end in view. It is, in effect, a pro- 
posal to discard a plan by which the 
Association as a whole seeks profes- 
sional advancement. It seems to the 
Board unnecessary to resort to such a 
drastic measure to gain a point which 
may be gained by the milder expedient 
of revision. 


The limitation of time makes pos- 
sible only the briefest answer to criti- 
cisms and suggestions offered by others 
than the Activities Committee. The 
Board, however, wishes to correct state- 
ments that it attempts to hinder gradu- 
ates of any school from securing posi- 
tions and that it awards scholarships and 
fellowships. It does neither. Its work 
in seeking and securing scholarships and 
fellowships, as well as publication of 
information concerning those available, 
is a matter of record. 


There is no simple answer to the 
criticisms that standards tend to dis- 


courage initiative, promote mediocrity, 
and emphasize the externalities of for- 
mal education. Whether they do or do 
not, depends upon whether they are fol- 
lowed too literally, or are considered, as 
the Board has repeatedly urged they 
should be considered, only as minimum 
requirements, with wide possibilities of 
variation and experimentation in the 
higher levels of training. 


Opinion is divided as to the value of 
the curriculum study. The facts remain, 
however, that at the time the texts were 
undertaken commercial publishers were 
not interested in their publication, their 
use as texts and required readings in 
library classes has released the time of 
instructors for emphasis upon special 
aspects of training, and the body of 
information contained in them concern- 
ing various procedures has been invalu- 
able to many librarians who do not have 
access to library centers or extensive 
professional collections. 


Urgency of Demands Recognized 

The Board is in hearty agreement 
with the suggestions that it should be 
adequately staffed to carry on its present 
varied activities, that correspondence 
and extension courses should receive 
consideration, that expert assistance 
should be given to training classes so 
that their work may be articulated with 
that of the schools, and that the staff of 
the Board should be increased to enable 
it to give proper direction to the training 
offered by summer schools and teacher- 
training schools for the mounting num- 
bers of school librarians. The Board 
recognizes the urgency of all these de- 
mands and is doing all within its power 
to meet them. Its failure is due to 
financial limitations and not to desire or 
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lack of recognition of their desirability. 

The Board would conclude its state- 
ment with a word concerning the opin- 
ions expressed that the results which it 
has accomplished have not been com- 
mensurate with the money and effort 
expended and that “the library training 
... activities are through and should be 
discontinued.” The Board does not 
think these opinions are correct. In 
support of this judgment the Board 
would remind the Association of the 
extent, complexity, intimate character, 
and vital importance of the task assigned 
it. A most important part of the work 
has been done, and can be done effec- 
tively, only by visitation, and visitation 
calls for personnel and travel expense. 
Standards have been set up, schools have 
been classified, scholarships have been 
encouraged, new schools have been as- 
sisted in organizing, a far-reaching ad- 
visory service has been established, all 
of which are essential to the effective 
promotion of professional training. It 
would also remind the Association of its 
historic attitude towards education for 
librarianship. The Association almost 
from its very beginning has maintained 
committees on training. The reports of 
these committees were widely discussed 
and have been published annually since 
1903. In the report of the Committee 
on Library Schools for 1903, of which 
Mr. Dana was chairman, the Committee 
took the position that the A. L. A. 
should “take such steps as will put it in 
close touch with education for librarian- 
ship and will enable it to give or with- 
hold its endorsement of schools or train- 
ing classes with an assurance of full 
knowledge.” In 1923, the Association, 


after years of matured conviction, 
authorized the appointment of the Tem- 
porary Training Board, and in 1924, the 
Board of Education for Librarianship. 
In doing this the Association has sought 
the promotion of the profession in the 
same way that other professional bodies 
have found indispensable to the highest 
professional advancement. The Board 
would also direct the attention of the 
Association to the work at hand. Stand- 
ards and classification require revision. 
Training classes call for direction and 
articulation with other training agencies. 
The school library field demands con- 
sideration that can be postponed only at 
the Association’s peril. The relations of 
certification to training require serious 
study. Additional scholarships and fel- 
lowships for advanced study and inves- 
tigation should be sought, and a clarifi- 
cation of terminology, particularly as it 
is involved in training, should be ef- 
fected. And last, but always first in 
the list of duties assigned the Board by 
Council, is the necessity of studying li- 
brary service and its changing needs and 
the relation of education for librarian- 
ship to them. These matters seem to 
demand, not the limitation or termina- 
tion of the Board’s activities. On the 
contrary they demand greater applica- 
tion on the part of the Board itself, 
adequate support for personnel and 
maintenance, and a spirit of common 
purpose on the part of all members, 
agencies, and organizations of the Asso- 
ciation or bodies affiliated with it which 
are interested in a fundamentally sound 
development of the profession of libra- 
rianship. 
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Membership Activities, Salaries and Pensions 


By Harovtp F. BricgHam 


Librarian, Carnegie Library, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Activities Committee included in 
its objectives for measuring the activi- 
ties of the Association the following: 

To strengthen the personnel of the profes- 
sion—through aid in making the rewards of 
the profession more commensurate with the 
service rendered. 

The rewards of the profession in the 
broad sense are reflected in those activi- 
ties of the Association which benefit the 
individual member, and have to do with 
his professional advancement and _ per- 
sonal welfare. 

The conclusions and recommenda- 
tion of the Activities Committee are as 
follows: 


The leaders of the profession, as indicated 
by letters received (i. e. from A. L. A. officers 
and members of the Executive Board and 
Council) do not show much interest in the 
rank and file of the profession. Salaries, pen- 
sions and other allied subjects, with one ex- 
ception, drew no comment from them. The 
rank and file, as indicated by the letters re- 
ceived from the cross section, are vitally inter- 
ested in these things and look to the Associa- 
tion to aid in higher salaries and pensions for 
librarians. 

In addition to the establishment of a Sta- 
tistical Department, the Activities Committee 
recommends greater attention upon the part 
of the Association, in particular the Executive 
Board, to the betterment of the status of the 
members of the profession. 


It may be unfair to indict the leaders 
of the profession for failure to mention 
in their letters the need of attention to 
the welfare of individual members, but 
the fact remains, as the Activities Com- 
mittee declares, that “in so far as the 
leaders of the profession are able to as- 
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sist in the professional progress of the 
individual, in just so far will they raise 
the standards of the profession as a 
whole.” 

The major activities of the Associa- 
tion which directly concern the profes- 
sional advancement and personal wel- 
fare of individual members fall under 
three heads: 


I. Salaries 

II. Pensions 

III. Work lodged with A. L. A. 
Headquarters 
(1) Membership, 
(2) Conferences, 
(3) Placement, 
(4) Bulletin. 


I. Salaries 
The Salaries Committee has wrought 
well in its efforts to raise salaries 
through: 
(1) statistics published in the Bulle- 
tin; 
(2) correspondence with librarians ; 


(3) publicity. 


Perhaps the best suggestion for the 
future work of this important and effi- 
cient Committee would be that it be re- 
lieved of the mass of statistical work it 
is doing, and thus be given opportunity 
to devote itself more to active promotion 
work including more intensive publicity. 

This suggestion presupposes that other 
means be found for doing the statistical 
work, presumably through the establish- 
ment of the proposed statistical bureau 
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at A. L. A. Headquarters. This bureau 
would incidentally relieve the Personnel 
Division which is obliged to devote one- 
third of its time each year to work on 
the salary statistics. The establishment 
of a statistical bureau raises the question 
of money to enable the A. L. A. to main- 
tain such a bureau. 

The proposal that the Salaries Com- 
mittee lay emphasis on promotion work 
also suggests the desirability of having 
this promotion work reach out into the 
states, through affiliated subcommittees 
in each state. 


II. Pensions 


For five years the Salaries Committee 
has been conducting a special investiga- 
tion of the subject of retiring annuities 
for librarians. The net result has been 
the collection and publication of much 
information showing the status of pen- 
sions for librarians of the different 
classes, and suggesting the several prob- 
lems demanding solution before progress 
can be made. 

The collection of information must 
necessarily continue, but here again, as 
in the case of salaries, there is urgent 
need of active promotion work. Very 
recently the President of the Association 
appointed a new Committee on Annui- 
ties and Pensions to devote itself exclu- 
sively to the study and promotion of the 
development of annuities and pensions 
for librarians. 


The new Committee may well be urged 
to consider especially the following: 


(1) The possibility of establishing a central 
retirement system through the A. L. A., per- 
haps best through affiliation with some exist- 
ing retirement system, enabling all librarians 
to obtain annuities on a contributory basis; 

(2) Retirement plans suited to the needs of 
librarians and to the financial condition of li- 


braries, considering separately the different 
types of libraries, public, college and univer- 
sity, school, etc. ; 

(3) Desirable legislation that is needed. 


III. Work Lodged at A. L. A. 
Headquarters 


(1) Membership 


The Membership Department of the 
American Library Association reports 
three significant findings; namely, that 
more than 1,200 members are lapsing 
this year; that lapses in membership are 
heaviest each year in the district where 
the conference has been held the pre- 
vious year; and that few new members 
secured through special drives remain 
members more than one year. 

This means that membership in the 
A. L. A. and attendance at conferences 
have little value or importance in the 
minds of a very large percentage of 
members, particularly junior assistants 
and new members, and probably many 
senior assistants and department heads, 
who do not have a personal share in 
some work of the Association, or who 
for other reasons feel themselves to be 
“on the outside.” 


The problem of vitalizing membership 
for these doubting and doubtful mem- 
bers demands careful study and imme- 
diate effort to administer a remedy. The 
remedy lies chiefly in two things: first, 
positive demonstration that the work of 
the A. L. A. is worth while and deserv- 
ing of support, and, second, assurance 
and proof that real personal benefits ac- 
crue to the individual from membership 
in the Association. 


The best way of demonstrating that 
the work of the A. L. A. is worth while, 
as the report of the Activities Commit- 
tee brings out, is by giving a larger num- 
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ber an active share in the work. This 
suggests a possible plan that may be 
new, that is, to delegate parcels of sta- 
tistical and clerical work to individual 
libraries or to affiliated local associa- 
tions of librarians with the express un- 
derstanding that this work is to be dis- 
tributed among those unconvinced 
A. L. A. members with a view to win- 
ning their interest in and support of 
the work of the Association. 


The three following points raised in 
connection with the personal work of 
A. L. A. Headquarters are additional 
means of winning the interest of indi- 
vidual members, and also means of 
proving that real personal benefits come 
to the individual from membership in 
the Association. 


(2) Conferences 


The Activities Committee report sug- 
gests repeatedly in excerpts from letters 
the need of participation by a greater 
number of junior members of the Asso- 
ciation in discussions at the annual con- 
ference. This suggests the desirability 
of designating one period of the annual 
conference when small discussion groups 
might be formed to discuss a variety of 
subjects chosen so that every junior 
member may find at least one subject of 
personal interest. 


The report of the Activities Commit- 
tee also brings out repeated reference to 
the desirability of having members of 
the A. L. A. Headquarters staff attend 
state and regional meetings in order to 
give both the A. L. A. staff and individ- 
ual members of local organizations this 
better opportunity for personal contact. 
If the A. L. A. conference were to be 
made biennial, the A. L. A. could use 
the money thus saved to delegate staff 


members to attend state and regional 
meetings in the off years. 


The desirability of regional institutes 
and special short courses for the benefit 
of cross section members is also brought 
out in the Activities Committee report, 
but the wherewithal for these is not 
suggested. 


(3) Placement 


The work of the Personnel Division 
of A. L. A. Headquarters is plainly ac- 
cepted to be of major importance and 
value to the individual members of the 
Association, but that it is wholly inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory as it is organ- 
ized and financed at present is also 
plainly recognized, and readily admitted 
by Headquarters itself. 


Few realize that the personnel files of 
this division contain 15,000 names, (sub- 
stantially more than the entire member- 
ship of the Association) ; that this file has 
increased by about 3,000 names in the 
past year with no increase in facilities 
or staff to handle the increase in record 
work; and that the funds available for 
the work of this division, over and above 
the salaries of the Personnel Assistant 
(who gives only two-thirds of her time 
to this work) and a full-time stenogra- 
pher, amount to exactly $870 to be used 
for equipment, supplies, travel and all 
other expenses. 


The need of an adequate staff of full- 
time assistants is of first importance. A 
second need, hardly less urgent, is to be 
found in the absolutely necessary per- 
sonal contact work of the division. It 
is not sufficient to have a staff in a cen- 
tral office with only their records of 
supply and demands. The staff must 
get out into the field. Specifically, it 
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must have travel funds to enable it at 
least to attend conferences, state and 
regional as well as national. 


(4) Bulletin 

The Bulletin of the A. L. A. has been 
enormously improved during the past 
year in appearance, in readableness and 
in general usefulness. Further improve- 
ment in still desirable, particularly (as 
the Activities Committee notes) in popu- 
larizing it. This does not mean an at- 
tempt to compete with our other library 
periodicals. Of course the question may 
also be raised whether improvement 
would give any real assurance of its 
actually being read more, on the score 
that the professional reading of the 
cross section member is precious little 
and possibly immune to artificial stim- 
ulus. 

On the other hand the Bulletin is 
probably the only professional periodical 
which most cross section librarians re- 
ceive regularly, since it comes automat- 
ically with membership in the A. L. A. 
It should, therefore, be made as effective 
as possible. It is reasonable to suppose 
that if some of the suggestions pre- 
viously noted are realized and the indi- 
vidual member of the Association does 
become more interested, more loyal and 
more professional-minded through pro- 
motion of his personal interests in the 
profession, his professional reading will 
naturally increase and the Bulletin may 
wield a powerful influence for good. 

Among other things the Editor might 
consider providing space for contribu- 
tions and communications from the 
field, and, possibly, providing space for 
several special departments to contain 
information of special interest to differ- 
ent classes of librarians, as college li- 
brarians, special librarians, etc. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, it is due the American 
Library Association to be given gener- 
ous credit for raising the standards and 
general status of librarianship in com- 
paratively few years, bringing it to a 
professional level, respected and recog- 
nized. It is time for the Association 
now to devote more of its attention and 
resources to the individual member to 
the end that his professional advance- 
ment and personal welfare may be 
served. 


It is to be observed that most of the 
foregoing suggestions, stressing this new 
emphasis in A. L. A. activities, raise at 
once the question of funds to make pos- 
sible improvements in the various serv- 
ices which the Association offers indi- 
vidual members. The need of funds sug- 
gests immediately the acute problem 
confronting the Association of raising 
money to qualify for a second million 
dollar endowment. It seems certain that 
the raising of this money will depend 
primarily on capitalizing on new mem- 


bership receipts. This means obtaining 


new members and holding them after 
they are obtained, and it means obtain- 
ing from present members more con- 
tributing and sustaining memberships. 
These considerations reinforce with 
added emphasis the desirability and ne- 
cessity of improving those activities of 
the Association which benefit the great 
body of individual members. Only by 
this means can the Association hope to 
add further to its membership and in- 
crease its membership receipts. This 
mercenary argument is only another way 
of looking at the more important prob- 
lem of making membership in the Asso- 
ciation mean something vital and tan- 
gible to the individual member. 
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Projects of Interest to College Librarians 


By F. L. D. Goopricu 
College of the City of New York Library 


Several things of vital concern to the 
college librarians of the country, which 
have been undertaken during recent 
years by the American Library Associa- 
tion or in close cooperation with it, are 
worthy of a brief review. 


The Carnegie Corporation, in its ef- 
fort to determine whom its grants will 
most benefit, has assembled detailed in- 
formation concerning more than 250 
colleges and their libraries. Many of 
these libraries have been visited and all 
have submitted carefully prepared re- 
ports. The Corporation has made grants, 
amounting to about three quarters of a 
million dollars, for the purchase of 
books to a select list of these libraries. 
These grants have been a great stimulus 
to library activity and have aroused 
faculties to renewed interest in their col- 
lege libraries. 


Two “grants in aid” of basic library 
training for assistant librarians in col- 
leges have been made by the Carnegie 
Corporation. Further, it has provided 
fellowships to nineteen persons for ad- 
vanced study in library science, eight of 
whom have chosen fields of research 
which are of special interest to college 
and reference librarians. 


It may be maintained that these are 
not A. L. A. activities, but much of the 
information and advice which formed 
the bases for these projects can be traced 
directly to librarians who officially or 
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personally represent the Association, and 
all the work has been carried on in close 
cooperation with A. L. A. Headquarters. 

A number of books of especial inter- 
est to college librarians have been issued 
or are in preparation. James T. Ge- 
rould is preparing a book on college 
library buildings and William M. Ran- 
dall is writing a survey of college li- 
raries. College and reference library 
yearbooks were issued by the A. L. A. 
for 1929 and 1930 and one for 1931 is 
in preparation. Other titles worth not- 
ing by college librarians are: A list of 
books for college librarians, compiled 
by C. B. Shaw; The union list of serials; 
List of foreign government serials; a 
Junior college booklist; Budgets, classi- 
fication and compensation plans for uni- 
versity and college libraries; College and 
university library problems by G. A. 
Works; a Survey of libraries in the 
United States; and the Key to the 
League of Nations documents. The 
textbooks issued by the A. L. A. are of 
use to libraries as well as to schools, 
especially Miss Mann’s book on catalog- 
ing. The new edition of Miss Mudge’s 
Guide to reference books and its supple- 
ment, are both of value to the college 
library. The Association has either al- 
ready arranged for, or is seeking, 
authors for books on the following sub- 
jects: Books and the College Student; 
Junior College Manual; College and 
University Lending Systems; College 
Library Administration; Manual for 
College Freshmen on the Use of Books 
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and Libraries; University Library Ad- 
ministration. 

At a recent meeting of the Catalog 
Section a committee was appointed to 
study the subject of cooperative catalog- 
ing of books for which the Library of 
Congress does not print cards. It is 
hoped that one of the educational foun- 
dations may become interested in this 
project. The Committee on Bibliography 
has submitted a series of bibliographical 
projects to the Executive Board for con- 
sideration this year. 

Experiments in the field of college 
alumni education are being studied by 
a special committee appointed by the 
Board on the Library and Adult Educa- 
tion. This committee and the Executive 
Assistant of the Board have assembled 
and are disseminating to librarians in- 


formation about the reading programs 
and book circulation methods of these 
alumni education projects. 

As far back as 1924 the A. L. A. 
office suggested the need of a survey of 
college and university libraries, a study 
of the place of the library in higher edu- 
cation and of the cost of college and 
university service. About a year and a 
half ago the Secretary of the A. L. A. 
addressed a communication to the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the College and 
Reference Section, inviting the Section 
to submit a program, or a series of pro- 
jects, representing the needs and wishes 
of college and reference libraries. A 
set of recommendations to be submitted 
to the Executive Board of the Associa- 
tion is now being compiled by the offi- 
cers of the Section. 





Fellowship Grants 

The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York announces that a limited number 
of fellowship grants are available for 
the school year, 1931-32. The purpose 
of the grants is to enable persons who 
have shown promise of capacity to con- 
tribute to the advancement of the library 
profession, to pursue a year of study and 
research in library problems. The work 
of the successful candidates will be done 
not necessarily in residence but invari- 
ably in connection with an educational 
institution recognized as appropriate for 
supervising the study, and the results 
will be expected to constitute a definite 
contribution to library science or to the 
professional equipment of the librarian. 

A degree from an approved college 
or university and a year’s work in a 
library school are required of a candi- 
date, although these requirements may 


a 


be waived in exceptional cases. The 
stipend is $1,500 or more and varies ac- 
cording to the requirements of individual 
students. 

Full information about the grants may 
be obtained from the Advisory Group 
on Library Fellowship Grants, Carnegie 
Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Applications should be filed before 
February 1, 1931. They will be acted 
upon before May 1, and applicants will 
be notified as soon as possible. 





National Drama Week 


National Drama Week, sponsored by 
the A. L. A., will be observed February 
8 to 14. For suggestions in observing 
the week, write the Drama League of 
America, 15 West 44th St., New York 
City. 
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Rural Libraries and Federal Aid 
By Glenn Holloway 


Trustee, Concordia Parish Library, La. 


The idea of federal aid for rural li- 
braries immediately suggests these ques- 
tions: Is such aid in the form of a 
stimulating fund really needed and, if 
so, why should the federal government 
rather than the state provide it? Is it 
reasonable to believe that such aid is 
possible of attainment ; and what should 
we do about it? 

Our federal government has estab- 
lished a precedent by extending aid to 
the states in other matters. The Smith- 
Hughes Bill appropriates $6,000,000 
annually for agricultural schools. The 
Department of Agriculture expends 
about $18,500,000 annually for agricul- 
tural extension work. Some of this is 
used for experimental stations, but most 
of it pays the salaries of county farm 
agents and home demonstration agents. 
This is admirable, and no doubt the 
work of these agents pays its way 
through increased efficiency and produc- 
tivity among farmers being helped. It 
does not, however, affect even a ma- 
jority of our population. While such 
sums seem great, they are not to be 
compared with the amounts which have 
been expended for the extension of good 
roads. Approximately one billion has 
been contributed to the several states by 
the federal government for this purpose, 
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and about one hundred million more is 
being contributed annually. 


This work facilitates the development 
of our country and is an admirable proj- 
ect, but certainly not more important 
than the development of an intelligent 
citizenry. I submit that rural library 
service, or the lack of it, is directly re- 
flected in the voting intelligence of our 
citizenry, and in their cultural and 
economic, as well as moral and spiritual 
welfare. 


The stability of any democracy de- 
pends directly upon the voting intelli- 
gence of the masses. We have only to 
look about us to see proof in Mexico, 
Brazil, Argentina, China and Russia 
that when the masses are uneducated the 
government is unstable. 

Bolshevism is abroad in the world, 
but its lightening can only strike where 
there is receptive metal. A nation hav- 
ing a wide diffusion of intelligence and 
virtue among its people is not receptive 
metal but a non-conductor of Bol- 
shevism. Shall we not insure our safety 
by extending to all our people the op- 
portunity for intellectual, cultural and 
moral development, that will result in 
an intelligent, contented, prosperous 
citizenry, capable of righteous judg- 
ment? A complete library service would 
go far toward this accomplishment. 
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What Libraries Have Meant to 
Denmark 

The little country of Denmark offers 
an outstanding example of what libra- 
ries can mean in the life of a people. 
Only seventy-five years ago Denmark 
was practically a bankrupt nation whose 
people had existed for a long time under 
a condition of serfdom. About that time 
it established its first folk school. At 
these schools instruction was given only 
by word of mouth, but -an interest in 
reading and study was stimulated which 
has been far reaching in its effect. Nat- 
urally, as this interest grew, the demand 
for books increased by leaps and bounds. 
One of the best national systems of 
libraries developed as a result. It con- 
sists of small units affiliated with the 
larger units in a manner somewhat simi- 
lar to the state library systems which 
have been started in the United States. 

The country’s natural resources were 
small, about half of which consisted of 
poor agricultural land that had been 
worn out through a one crop system of 
farming. There was very little manu- 
facturing. The other principal resource 
was fishing. 

Starting with such conditions Den- 
mark has, through education of the 
masses, progressed during this short 
period until now it claims that 30 per 
cent of the adult population has the 
equivalent of an American college edu- 
cation. Illiteracy has been reduced to 
one-fifth of one per cent. The monarchy 
has been changed to a constitutional 
form of government, and a national 
system of cooperation in production, 
marketing and governmental affairs has 
become the envy and model of the world. 
People being the nation’s chief asset, 
their development naturally resulted in 
economic advancement. 





The wealth of Denmark is widely dis- 
tributed. There are a few millionaires, 
but it now has the largest income per 
capita of any nation in the world. The 
agricultural laborer earns as much as 
the industrial laborer, and it is the only 
nation in the world in which the income 
of industrial labor is equal to that of 
industrial labor in the United States. 
If a small bankrupt nation can make 
such an advance in so short a time, the 
United States, with its boasted wealth, 
could accomplish the same results even 
more quickly. 

In Richland Parish, Louisiana, an ex- 
perimental folk school has been held 
twice during the past two years to stim- 
ulate interest in the personal develop- 
ment of its people. There the school 
lasts for only one week, but the projects 
it advocates are followed up, by the 
material which is supplied, throughout 
the various branches of the parish 
library. 

In Concordia Parish, Louisiana, we 
are doing the same type of work, though 
instead of having it concentrated in one 
week, it is scattered throughout the year. 
A motion picture projector has been ob- 
tained and films, furnished both by the 
federal department of agriculture and 
industrial corporations, are used to im- 
press our people with the best methods 
and latest developments in all matters 
which are of local economic interest or 
educational value. At each meeting it 
is always explained what literature the 
library has to cover these subjects. 
Many times films are shown illustrating 
methods of doing things which the au- 
dience fears it cannot remember, but its 
interest is aroused and specific instruc- 
tions, which can be followed at leisure, 
are available through the library. 

These two instances, I think, have 
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proven without question that the same 
principles that underlie the success of 
the Danish system can be applied in 
America with equal advantage. 


Intelligence a National Asset 


We spend millions of dollars annually 
for fire, theft and life insurance. We 
are accustomed to it, we know it is good 
business, and conservative people would 
not be without it. Why not do as much 
for our country by insuring an intelli- 
gent electorate for the future through 
unusual library service? A hundred mil- 
lion dollars expended over a period of 
ten years would be cheap in comparison 
with the result. 


As our citizens vote upon both state 
and national questions, the development 
of an intelligent electorate in every state 
is a matter in which the federal govern- 
ment is directly and vitally interested. 
As the people pay taxes to both the 
state and federal government, it would 
seem right for them to share the burden 
of this mutual problem by the federal 
government offering a stimulating fund 
on the condition that it be matched by 
the states. 


An expenditure from the general fund 
for this purpose could be considered as 
a business investment. Intelligent, edu- 
cated people earn more money than do 
the ignorant. A survey made by the 
United States Bureau of Education, 
covering the earning capacity of men 
twenty-five years of age, showed that 
at that time those who had stopped 
school at the age of fourteen were earn- 
ing an average of $12.75 per week at 
the age of twenty-five. Those who had 
completed a high school education were 
averaging $31.00 per week. In an aver- 
age active life time of forty years, the 


first would earn $25,500, while the one 
with high school education would aver- 
age $62,000. 

A survey made by the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College, showing the average 
income and education of five hundred 
farmers, disclosed the following facts: 


Earnings 

Education Per Annum 
Copmmen scnool...................:....... $ 422 
SEES EATS 554 
Partal ooilege............................ 859 
College graduates .................-........ 1,452 


Those who earn more, pay more 
taxes, but if they would maintain their 
earning capacity they must keep up with 
the changing business conditions of the 
present period. Because of the rapidity 
with which scientific developments are 
being made, new informational litera- 
ture must be available to those who hope 
to keep up with the procession. 


Ignorance a National Liability 


A further portion of such a stimu- 
lating fund would be offset by the sav- 
ing it would effect in the cost of crime. 
Statistics show that crime, which thrives 
best among the ignorant, costs us not 
millions but billions of dollars. A sur- 
vey of New York State penitentiaries 
showed that 65 per cent of the inmates 
had no more than a primary school edu- 
cation, 25 per cent had not gone beyond 
the grammar school, and only 7 per cent 
had graduated from high school. Not 
having had an opportunity for develop- 
ment along simple, wholesome lines, 
they had neither adequate earning ca- 
pacity nor the ability to entertain them- 
selves. Crime offered both the chance 
of a livelihood and a thrill—relief from 
the boredom of ignorance. Universal 
library service through the opportunity 
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it offers for self development ranks with 
the church, the school and the home as 
a deterrent of crime. 

Then again such an investment in li- 
brary service would make more effective 
the money already being spent for pub- 
lic schools to train our youth in the 
fundamentals of an education. To reap 
the full benefit of such schooling books 
of the right quality and quantity must 
be made available for their use in after 
life, else much of the present expendi- 
ture in schools is wasted. 

Universal library service would also 
help meet the rapidly approaching prob- 
lem of the use of increased leisure. 
Over production through the use of im- 
proved machinery has made a four or 
five day working week seem imminent 
and history shows that while leisure 
rightly used offers opportunity for de- 
velopment and enrichment through the 
cultural arts, it has more often been 
misused through materialistic excesses. 


Let us then adopt federal aid for 


library development as our purpose. It 
may not prove easy of accomplishment 
but good things seldom are. The United 
States is an immense nation accustomed 
to doing things on a grand scale. The 
very bigness and far reaching effect of 
our plan will appeal to the imagination 
and hearts of our people. We must not 
wait for the people to act as did the 
politician during the French Revolution, 
who sat in the inn until the mob came 
by, then cried: “Oh, I must hurry! 
There go the people and I am their 
leader.” 

The A. L. A. having accepted the po- 
sition of leadership in this field, the 
nation has a right to expect that such 
leadership will be as fearless and broad 
as the need is great; that its members 
will recognize both their privilege and 
responsibility of rendering not only a 
present service but providing for its 
extension by outlining and sponsoring a 
program that will effectively meet the 
need of our people. 





Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md., Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian, wants: 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Journal, vs. 22-34, 1913-1919; Blast Furnace 
and Steel Plant, vs. 1-8, 11, 1913-1920, 1923; 
Chemicals, vs. 1-24, 1913-1925; Electric Rail- 
way Journal, vs. 17-30, 1900-1907; vs. 45, 46, 
1915; and v. 72, 1928; Engineer, v. 93, 1902; 
vs. 122-124, 1916-1917; vs. 140-141, 1925-1926; 
Engineering, v. 60, 1895; vs. 63-68, 1897-99; 
v. 107, 1919; v. 126, 1928; General Electric 
Review, vs. 1-8, 1898-1906; Illuminating En- 
gineering Society, Transactions, vs. 1-21, 1905- 
1926; Journal of Physical Chemistry, vs. 4-18, 
1900-1914; Physical Review, vs. 11-27, 1900- 
1908; Radio Broadcast, v. 13, 1928; Radio 
News, vs. 1-3, 1919-1922; Radio World, vs. 
6-7, 1924-1926; vs. 11-15, 1927-1929; Railway 


Electrical Engineer, v. 12, no. 2, 1921; Society 
of Automotive Engineers, Journal, v. 14, 1924; 
v. 17, 1925; Stahl und Eisen, vs. 20-39, 1900- 
1919; Zeitschrift des Vereines Deutscher In- 
genieure, vs. 44-45, 1900-1901; vs. 59-68, 1914- 
1924; Western Society of Engineers, Journal, 
vs. 6-24, 1900-1919; v. 26, 1921, and v. 28, 
1923. 





Canadian Industries Limited Library, 
P. O. Box 1260, Montreal, Que., Canada, 
Cyril Kossatkine, librarian, wants: Official 
Gazette of the U. S. Patent Office, v. 272, 
no. 1, Mar. 2, 1920; v. 272, no. 2, Mar. 9, 
1920; v. 294, no. 1, Jan. 3, 1922; v. 308, no. 
1, Mar. 6, 1923; and will be glad to pay for 
these numbers. 




















ADULT EDUCATION AND THE LIBRARY 





Alumni Education and Its Relation to the Library 
of the Changing College 


By Cuartes H. Brown 
Librarian, Iowa State College, Ames 


Editor’s Note—The following paper was 
presented before a meeting of the College 
Librarians of the Middle West, Chicago, De- 
cember 29, 1930. On December 30, the 
A. L. A. Board on the Library and Adult 
Education endorsed a study of books and 
libraries in relation to the changing curricula 
in colleges and universities. As a result mem- 
bers of the Joint Advisory Committee on 
Alumni Education instructed Charles H. 
Brown, chairman, to outline such a study and 
submit it for criticism to the Committee and 
to the administrative board of the A. L. A. 
College and Reference Section. 


*- * * 


Last October Stuart Chase’ reported 
a study he had made of the present 
status of the members of his class of 
1910 at Harvard. In June, Dean Nicol- 
son? of Wesleyan University predicted 
the 1955 status of the graduating class 
of 1930, basing his prophecy on statis- 
tics of former classes. The very close 
agreement in percentages between Dean 
Nicolson’s prediction and Stuart Chase’s 
report of actual performance is note- 
worthy and gives the greater emphasis 
to their conclusions. Dean Nicolson 
states: “By the time you meet for your 
twenty-fifth anniversary less than one- 
third of you will be classified as suc- 
cesses as the world uses that term; 
about one-third will consider themselves 
successes, which is perhaps quite as sat- 
isfactory.”’ Mr. Chase’s figures are about 
the same: “To the best of my knowl- 





For references, see p. 30. 





edge and belief there are just 
twenty-six men of the seventy-two 
members of the class of 1910 who, to 
date, have done something worth while 
in the world. ‘Justified their education’ 
would be too harsh a phrase. One can- 
not expect talent from every college 
graduate. But 3 per cent talented seems 
an unduly small number .. . I have just 
enough insular pride and loyalty—just 
enough—to believe that a parallel study 
for Yale or Princeton would prove even 
more melancholy . . . If these figures 
prove anything, they prove that we col- 
lege men have only commenced our edu- 
cation when the academic portals clang 
behind us. And most of us leave it at 
that.” 

These two New England colleges, 
Harvard and Wesleyan, are considered 
outstanding in their respective fields. 
In a report of the proportion of the 
alumni listed in Who’s who in America 
Wesleyan stood fourth among the col- 
leges of the United States. If the ma- 
jority of graduates of these institutions 
fail to succeed, what must be true of the 
alumni of other colleges? Apparently, 
a college degree does not guarantee the 
probability of success. Apparently, a 
large majority of the graduates of the 
universities and colleges of the United 
States fail to meet with success, either 
in so far as the world regards it, or in 
so far as they themselves regard it. So 
much emphasis has been given to courses 
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and grades that we have come to believe 
that our colleges turn out finished prod- 
ucts. The picture of a college student 
obtaining his “sheepskin” and exclaim- 
ing: “Educated b’gosh!” may not be an 
exaggeration.* A university professor— 
one who should know better—stated 
with obvious relief that since he had 
now obtained his doctor’s degree he was 
through with books and study for the 
rest of his life. It would seem that edu- 
cation in the past meant primarily de- 
grees—the more the better. 

A realization of these facts empha- 
sizes the need for more thorough studies 
of education in relation to life, and 
justifies the attention now being given to 
continual education from the cradle to 
the grave. Yet the idea back of alumni 
education is not new. The ancient 
Greeks emphasized continued education. 
According to Plato*: “Education is the 
process by which the individual comes 
into continually increased possession of 
himself and his powers. . .” 


Two Phases in Alumni Education 


There appear to be two different 
phases of this alumni education move- 
ment which deserve your consideration. 
One is the emphasis now being given to 
the need of a continuation of study by 
graduates of our colleges and universi- 
ties, the need for mental growth after 
degrees are received. The second phase 
is an emphasis on the need of changes in 
the curricula of our colleges and univer- 
sities so that students will find it easy 
and natural to continue their studies after 
graduation. This second phase is the 
one which should receive careful con- 
sideration by educators. It seems far 
more important and more basic. It is a 
subject to which little attention has here- 
tofore been given by either the Ameri- 


can Association for Adult Education or 
the American Library Association. The 
first phase has been fully treated in 
many papers now in print. I shall at- 
tempt here only to summarize briefly 
the experiments intended to aid alumni 
in their post-collegiate education. 

A vast number of colleges and univer- 
sities have inaugurated active, vigorous 
programs which vary considerably. The 
colleges mentioned are selected because 
they seem typical. There are many 
others whose programs may have proven 
even more successful. The list is not 
complete in any way. 


Alumni Reading Programs 


Lawrence College has based its pro- 
gram on reading. Reviews of books of 
general cultural reading are published 
in the Lawrence alumni magazine. The 
books are lent without charge from the 
office of the President. The last report 
published in the Lawrence Alumnus® for 
November, 1930, states that during the 
year over one-third of the alumni body, 
representing thirty-five states and the 
District of Columbia, requested books. 
Forty per cent of the borrowers have 
read four or more books. These figures, 
of course, do not take into consideration 
the number of alumni who as a result 
of the list requested books from public 
libraries or other sources. 

A variation of this program is the 
proposal to lend books from a college 
book club on payment of a nominal fee, 
twenty-five or thirty-five cents. The 
University of North Carolina mails out 
book reviews in an independent publi- 
cation; at Iowa State College the re- 
views were published in the Alumnus. 
Neither institution has reported very 
marked success, and Iowa State has 
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turned to the radio as a better means 
of publicity. 

Another variation is the publication 
of book reviews by many colleges with- 
out any attempt to supply the books. 
In this case, there is, of course, no pos- 
sibility of an accurate count of the num- 
ber of alumni who as a result of these 
book reviews actually read the books. 
The opinion has been expressed that 
lists of books recommended for reading 
by alumni will receive more attention 
if issued as a separate publication than 
if published in the alumni magazine. 
The University of Pittsburgh, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Lafayette 
College, and Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary of Chicago, furnish examples 
of typical attractive lists issued as sepa- 
rate publications. 

Another type of program of alumni 
education is offered by some universi- 
ties which have organized lectures, class 
programs, or even credit courses in lo- 
calities where a number of the alumni 
can meet together. The University of 
Michigan, Denison University, and Co- 
lumbia are examples. In this class may 
be included the various conferences and 
alumni colleges, such as the Institute of 
Euthenics at Vassar. Still another 
method is the organized reference serv- 
ice at Teachers College, where a special 
attempt is made to answer all reference 
inquiries or problem cases from alumni 
of the school. Note should also be made 
of the Bureau of Alumni Relations re- 
cently established at the University of 
Michigan* under Mr. Shaw’s director- 
ship. 

These various attempts to interest 
alumni in continued education are more 
fully described in Mr. Shaw’s article in 
the 1930 Proceedings of the Ohio State 


Educational Conference.? Of course, 


Mr. Shaw’s earlier publication should 
also be noted.® 

_ This phase, which I have called the 
first phase, of the alumni education 
movement is deservedly receiving great 
attention. Its importance should not be 
minimized in any way. Nevertheless, 
the very fact that such a movement 
seems necessary is to me a confession 
that our colleges have failed in the prep- 
aration of the graduating students for 
a continued education throughout life. 
How can this failure be remedied? This 
question, really the basic problem of 
alumni education, has not received the 
constructive attention it deserves. How 
far do the methods of instruction in our 
undergraduate colleges and universities 
tend to train students so that they will 
continue their education after college? 
To what an extent is emphasis laid on 
the completion of a program of four 
years at a college rather than on the 
preparation for a life of continued edu- 
cation? 


Changes in Instruction Needed 


If the alumni education movement 
has done nothing more than to empha- 
size the need of a change in the teaching 
methods in our colleges and universities, 
it has been fully justified. The present 
dissatisfaction has been widespread. If 
it has not yet reached your university, 
it will. It will have a very direct rela- 
tion to your work as librarian. It is, 
of course, necessary, if we as librarians 
are to bear part in this movement, that 
we should be informed of the various 
trends and various experiments under 
way. 

According to a noted authority, the 
two most significant developments in 
the educational world for the last ten 
years have been the emphasis on nursery 
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schools and on education after the col- 
lege degree is received. There is, how- 
ever, a third development which seems 
more important than the two stated and 
which in fact includes them. It is the 
removal of the arbitrary barriers which 
were formerly and are even now inter- 
posed in the sequence of an individual’s 
educational life. The nursery school 
leads into kindergarten. The work in 
the grades leads naturally into the junior 
high school. The steps between high 
school and college are being wiped out 
through the formation of senior high 
schools and junior colleges, whether 
these junior colleges be separate insti- 
tutions or part of the universities. No 
longer is entrance into college an abrupt 
transition from high school. The transi- 
tion is easy and natural. The steps are 
not abrupt. But is the transition from 
college into active business or profes- 
sional life natural and easy? I doubt it. 
So much emphasis has been laid on ex- 
aminations and degrees that a college 
education is thought of in terms of 
grades and degrees rather than as a part 
of the life work of the individual. The 
college course, except in rare cases, can- 
not at present be regarded as closely 
related to the life work of the individual 
and to his life education. There is a 
decided break between a student’s senior 
year and his first year of post-collegiate 
life. 

This failure to coordinate college edu- 
cation with the whole educational life of 
the individual may be responsible for 
the fact that students are not deeply in- 
terested in their college studies, not 
nearly as much so as in extra-curricular 
activities. Professor Angell® of the 
University of Michigan states : 

The most casual observation of student life 
will reveal, as it has to so many foreigners 


visiting our universities, that the general level 
of intellectual interest among undergraduates 
is low. The collective life is not characterized 
by intellectual curiosity and intelligent dis- 
cussion. In a majority of their courses, per- 
haps, the undergraduates simply go through 
the motions of preparing their lessons, writing 
theses and reports, and studying for examina- 
tions. A small minority are sincerely inter- 
ested in all their academic work .... 

The uses to which undergraduates put their 
leisure time bear witness to the state of intel- 
lectual interest. Very few thought provoking 
books beyond those required in academic 
courses are read; conversation rarely turns 
to the discussion of really vital topics. 


There are many thunderings which 
indicate a storm. If those of us who 
are engaged in educational work do not 
realize what these thunderings mean, 
many of us will go down with the 
storm. A statement has been made by a 
leading educator that the textbook is 
dead as far as present usage goes. Au- 
thorities, however, who have studied 
closely methods of instruction generally 
used will probably agree that a large 
proportion of instructors in most of our 
colleges and universities are bound hand 
and foot to the almost exclusive use of 
textbooks and the lecture system. It is 
also my personal opinion that a large 
proportion of college librarians are tied 
to methods which make their libraries 
resemble in the main, museums rather 
than laboratories. Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher’? in her book addressed especial- 
ly to educators, and entitled, Learn or 
perish, is a noteworthy example of not 
idle thundering. An article by Couch" 
entitled, “Educate the Educators,” pub- 
lished in the Publishers’ Weekly for 
August 30, 1930, should have wider 
reading that it has received. Another 
sign of thundering is a simple note writ- 
ten by an anonymous student and ap- 
pended to an article on lock-step educa- 
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tion by Professor N. M. Fenneman of 
the University of Cincinnati.’* The 


note reads: “Iowa Professors Please 
Note.” 


Students Can Be Enthused 


The easiest reply to these criticisms 
is, of course, to blame the students. It 
would seem, however, that the responsi- 
bility should be placed definitely on the 
faculty. Students can be interested, 
they can be enthused, they can be so 
encouraged that they will care more for 
their studies and their education than 
for athletics, girls, and other extra-cur- 
ricular activities. Indeed, in certain 
schools they are so interested, notably in 
the professional colleges where their 
collegiate education is closely related to 
their life work and forms a necessary 
and desirable part of their life educa- 
tion. It has been my good fortune to 
be thrown rather intimately with a num- 
ber of graduate students in chemistry. 
There is no doubt about the interest of 
these students. They work ten, twelve, 
and even fourteen hours a day. Their 
education is their main interest, since 
their instruction is intimately related to 
their life work. When they leave the 
institution, they continue to a large ex- 
tent the same sort of activities in which 
they were engaged when in college. 
Most of these students will naturally 
and normally continue in later life their 
educational activities. 

Some schools of medicine furnish an 
excellent example of the coordination of 
instruction with post-collegiate life and 
education. Dean Dubois of Cornell 
University Medical College states :'* 


During the last few years, as these facts 
have increased in number, the teachers of 
medicine have increased the rate of cramming 
the students. This has developed the method 


of “spoon feeding.” Our students resemble 
domestic fowls fattening for the market, ex- 
pecting their food to be served to them in trays, 
We should prefer to have game birds who 
know how to find their own food. You can take 
all the courses listed in the catalog, work 
hard, pass your examinations, and yet make 
an utter failure of your course in the medical 
school. The best that we can teach you now 
will be hopelessly inadequate in another dec- 
ade. You must teach yourself to study the 
medicine of this decade in such a manner that 
you can teach yourself the medicine of the 
next decade. You must learn to do your 
own searching for knowledge. 


Some other indications that students 
in exceptional cases can be interested in 
their studies are obtainable. A football 
coach recently complained that he could 
not interest all of his men sufficiently 
in football. Some of them insisted on 
taking their books with them when they 
went away on trips, and instead of giv- 
ing all thought and attention to the ap- 
proaching game, they persisted in study- 
ing. They were more interested in their 
education than in football. 


Some Experimental Programs 

These cases are exceptional. Several 
definite general programs, however, have 
been formulated and are now in opera- 
tion to enable students to commence 
their self-education during their under- 
graduate years in order that they will 
be prepared to continue their education. 
Every one of these programs means an 
increased use of books and libraries. 
Probably the best known is that of Har- 
vard College. The object of this inno- 
vation is defined by President Lowell" 
in the Journal of Higher Education for 
February, 1930, by the title of his ar- 
ticle: “Self-education in Harvard Col- 
lege.” The first premise which Presi- 
dent Lowell assumes is “that all true 
education in college is self-education; 
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and, therefore, the student must be in- 
duced to desire to make an effort, and a 
strenuous effort . . . The honor course at 
Harvard involves for graduation a gen- 
eral examination on a fairly wide field of 
the student’s choice, which covers 
ground not included in any courses he 
has taken or even in any given by the de- 
partment.” Reading periods have been 
adopted “when twice in the year, for 
three or four weeks at a time, courses 
and lectures cease and the student is re- 
quired to read on his own account.” 
Tutors guide and aid the students in 
their self-education. 

Another experiment is the Swarth- 
more honor courses.'® About one-fourth 
of the members of the upper classes are 
enrolled in honor groups. They are free 
from ordinary class work, with con- 
siderable freedom to outline their own 
course of study for two years. 

Another modification of this plan re- 
leases students from certain class pe- 
riods in the senior year, thus enabling 
them to read and study under guidance. 
A comprehensive examination is re- 
quired. This method is being used by 
a number of institutions. 

Still another attempt at a solution is 
the establishment at Rollins College of a 
professorship of books.4® The intro- 
duction of this course is primarily for 
the purpose of developing reading habits 


- of self-education in college students that 


will be life long.17 The proposal of such 
a course was made by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson in 1856. 

Many colleges are encouraging lec- 
tures on books given by noted authors 
and critics, and also encouraging book 
seminars or book colloquia, led by vari- 
ous members of the faculty. 

The proposed scheme at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, of which the details 


have not been published in so far as I 
know, does away with credits, grades, 
and the fixed four years, and requires 
comprehensive examinations to be taken 
when the students are ready for them. 


Library a Laboratory 


I have left until the last the discus- 
sion of a proposed experiment not yet 
fully under way.* President Jessup of 
the University of Iowa has proposed to 
turn the library into an actual laboratory, 
to abolish to a certain extent class pe- 
riods, and to replace them by systematic 
reading and study in special reading 
rooms devoted to special subjects. In- 
structors will be present to discuss vari- 
ous points with the students and to guide 
them. The students under this system 
will educate themselves through the use 
of books. It is an attempt to bring the 
laboratory system now used in the sci- 
ences and technology into the humani- 
ties. It might be well to note that even 
in the pure and applied sciences the li- 
brary and the laboratory may well go 
together, and the use of laboratory meth- 
ods may also be accompanied by read- 
ing. Indeed, in chemistry this method 
is compulsory if progress is to be made. 

One of the advantages of Dr. Jessup’s 
proposal is that it can be used even on a 
small scale, and can be modified to suit 
the needs of special subjects. For in- 
stance, at another institution in a course 
of applied psychology on family rela- 
tionships, the instruction is based not 
only on case studies but also on a con- 
siderable reading of fiction and plays. 
The classes discuss various types of 
family relationships as portrayed in these 
plays and novels. For example, Ostenso’s 
Waters under the earth is used to show 
a type of domineering father. Even if 
the relationship in a certain book is not 
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true to life or does not conform to ac- 
cepted psychological standards, never- 
theless, the book may furnish a good 
basis for discussion. 


Leisure Reading of Students 


Further possibilities of the use of 
books in instructional work are sug- 
gested by Douglas Waples.’® He states: 

The problem of supplying deficiencies in 
the information obtained by students from 
casual sources is almost entirely a problem 
of providing material for the students’ leisure 
reading. It is thus a problem for college 
librarians to take seriously. Since the stu- 
dents’ leisure reading is everybody’s business 
and hence no one’s responsibility in the pre- 
vailing academic organization, there is no 
reason to suppose that the logical solution 
to the problem has ever been attempted. 


It might be said in passing that the 
time will come when the students’ read- 
ing will be somebody’s business; a de- 
gree will be given when, and only when, 
the student has not only obtained a mas- 
tery of certain subjects but has also 
formed habits which will enable him to 
continue his education in his post-colle- 
giate days. 

Dr. Waples’ article shows clearly the 
need of further studies which will ent- 
phasize how books can be used in vari- 
ous college courses as a means toward 
self-education. This need was also em- 
phasized in an interview with a profes- 
sor of electrical engineering, a subject 
in which considerable reading of books 
has not been usually considered essen- 
tial. He stated that electrical engineers 
must, of course, obtain much of their 
post-collegiate education and mental 
growth through books. If they are not 
accustomed to the use of books and have 
not formed habits of reading, of self- 
education, in college, how are they going 
to continue their education when they 


leave college? This educator is attempt- 
ing to work out a plan by which the use 
of books will be interwoven with the 
curricula in electrical engineering. Un- 
fortunately, such work is pioneer. With 
all of our talks and interminable series 
of papers at library meetings, I cannot 
find one that will give even a start for 
such a program. 


The Librarian’s Part 


To what extent can we librarians, 
either as individuals or as a group, co- 
operating with other organizations, aid 
in the success of experiments which will 
make less marked the transition from 
college to business or professional life 
and which will make education continu- 
ous throughout life? 

It is obvious that these changes will 
greatly affect our library service. From 
the day that the university library ceased 
to be a museum and became a laboratory 
—if it has, indeed, altogether ceased to 
be a museum—we have been concerned 
with the connotations of alumni educa- 
tion, although we did not recognize the 
term. The present movement is one 
which no librarian can afford to permit 
himself to ignore, whether he be in a 
college or a public library. 

Increased demands will be made upon 
our public libraries if and when our uni- 
versity and college graduates are con- 
cerned with their continued education, 
much of which must be through books. 
Dr. Little?® in The awakening college 
points out that one of the modern de- 
velopments in higher education is the 
attention given to the individual student. 
It will be necessary for our public li- 
braries to give greater attention to the 
exceptional reader and to those univer- 
sity graduates who are making a serious 
attempt to continue their education. 
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Recommendations to College 
Librarians 


However, it is to college librarians 
especially that this alumni education 
movement in its two phases offers most 
fascinating opportunities and obliga- 
tions. Adult education is not a passing 
fad. It is becoming one of the most 
important issues in the educational 
world. It is a challenge to college libra- 
rians as individuals and to our group as 
a whole. To meet this challenge, I ven- 
ture to make three recommendations: 


1. We can become thoroughly familiar with 
the experiments under way and the objectives 
of such experiments. We cannot obtain this 
familiarity by listening to a paper on the sub- 
ject at an A. L. A. meeting. There is given 
in this article a selected list of references on 
the subject. 

2. We can urge thorough studies of the 
relationship of books and libraries to the 
proposed and actual new programs of col- 
lege instruction, not only to such programs as 
a whole but also to programs of individual 
departments. Studies of this sort will em- 
phasize the desirability of interweaving read- 
ing courses and the use of books with instruc- 
tional work. Such studies seem to be a proper 
field for the American Library Association, 
the Carnegie Corporation, the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, and indeed, some 
societies interested in better instruction, such 
as the Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education. These studies will indicate to 
instructors methods of promoting self-educa- 
tion. 

3. The third recommendation obviously con- 
cerns the need for decided improvement in 
library service. College and university libraries, 
in the opinion of many librarians and faculty 
members, are not keeping abreast of present 
demands. The needs have not been forecast 
and provision has not been made to meet these 
needs as they arise.2! The average college 
library, in fact, is not a vital part of the 
educational system. An article in School and 
Society states with some justification that 
“the thoughful educator feels that the modern 
university librarian is not living up to the 


possibilities of his post, that the library is not 
meeting the current needs of university in- 
struction.”22 


If the average student in college bor- 
rows only three or four books a year 
from his library, the library does not re- 
late itself very closely to the students’ 
everyday life. A comparison™ of vari- 
ous institutions in this respect furnished 
a very interesting commentary. Institu- 
tions can be found whose loans to the 
average student average not more than 
four or five a year. A few institutions 
are lending thirty or more books to the 
average student, nearly one a week. 

I believe I can defend the statement 
that most individual college libraries are 
not fully functioning even under present 
methods of instruction, much less are 
they prepared to support the changes 
which are beginning to take place in our 
educational system. Many of us are 
more interested in collecting first edi- 
tions, folios, and rare volumes than we 
are in improving our service and in in- 
creasing the use of the library. One 
famous librarian replied to the inquiry 
as to the proportion of books borrowed 
by the students that his men were able to 
buy their own books. The use of books 
owned by an individual will, of course, 
mean an increased use of the library by 
the individual. When a graduate of one 
of the larger and better known eastern 
universities can say that he had not 
drawn out a book from the university 
library during his four years of college, 
the library cannot be considered a vital 
part of the educational work of the in- 
stitution. In 1924 several seniors at 
Iowa State College told me that they 
had never withdrawn a book for home 
reading from the library during their 
four years of college. Only this fall a 
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1930 graduate of a well-known institu- 
tion not 200 miles from Chicago stated 
he had never been in his university li- 
brary during his four years as an under- 
graduate. 

More attention should be given to the 
everyday functioning of the college li- 
brary in the educational life of the indi- 
vidual student. 


A Study Proposed 


If I have given to you a conception 
of the library’s relationship to the adult 
education movement—a conception 
which I have just come to realize during 
the last few months—you will appreciate 
the need of a thorough study, by you as 
individuals and by college librarians as 
a group, of alumni education both in its 
post-collegiate and undergraduate rela- 


tionships. By such a study you can aid 
appreciably in making university and 
college instruction a much more valu- 
able contribution to the continued edu- 
cation of the hundreds of thousands of 
those who some time in the future will 
come to college for an education and not 
simply for a degree. 

“The pursuit of education must not 
end with school or college. Wide read- 
ing and close attention to the views of 
the leaders of modern thought, compe- 
tent discussion and communion with 
well-furnished minds, together with 
abundant reflection, are needed to ma- 
ture the business man of today, and to 
make him the real leader who will solve 


the great industrial problems of the 
future.”’4 
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Six Years’ Activity in Adult Education 


By F. K. W. Drury 
Executive Assistant in Adult Education 


A survey of the adult education activ- 
ities of the A. L. A. is opportune at this 
time when the Board is asking itself 
what it has done and what it is trying 
to do. 


I. The Commission’s Findings 
The Commission on the Library and 





Report of the Executive Assistant to the A. L. A. 
Board on the Library and Adult Education at its 
meeting, December 1-2, 1930. 


Adult Education, appointed in 1924, had 
a specific job: to survey the situation, to 
make a report, and to recommend its 
findings. It did its task in two years of 
strenuous work and did it well. The re- 
port, Libraries and adult education, pre- 
sented in 1926, is a real contribution to 
literature of adult education and will re- 
main for many years the basic study. 
To summarize its findings: 
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A. It reported a deficiency of books needed 
in adult education, especially the humanized 
book. 

B. It recommended for each library: (1) a 
consulting and advisory service for adults; 
(2) a listing of adult educational opportuni- 
ties; (3) cooperation with other local organi- 
zations rendering adult education service. 

C. It believed that the interest of older 
boys and girls in reading should be developed. 


D. It recognized the need of coordinating 
library agencies in order to make books ac- 
cessible. 


II. The Board’s Program and Its 
Results 


The Board on the Library and Adult 
Education, appointed in 1926, was given 


a program by the Council under eight 
heads : 


A. The first of these was to continue 
studies and investigations in library 
adult education service. 


1. Perhaps the most important of the studies 
made was the investigation of readable books 
which culminated in the publication in May, 
1929, of Emma Felsenthal’s Readable books 
in many subjects. 


2. A second project continued throughout 
the period has been the publication of the 
RWAP series. Fifty-four pamphlets are now 
available on a wide variety of subjects. Not 
only have these been planned and issued under 
the direct supervision of the Board’s Execu- 
tive Assistant and his associates, but their use 
with individuals and groups has been pro- 
moted and studied. 


3. A third project constantly attended to 
has been to maintain contacts with libraries, 
not only with those which have provided per- 
sonal service through readers’ advisers or 
other consulting aids, but also with all those 
which have been developing such service in a 
more informal way. Visits to libraries and an 
extensive correspondence have brought to the 
Headquarters office data on which studies and 
investigations have been, are, and will be pur- 
sued. Several of these have already been 
printed in the quarterly, Adult Education and 
the Library, such as the study of discussion 


groups and of adult educational opportunities, 
in the April and October, 1930, issues. 

4. A bibliography of adult education in its 
library aspects has been maintained at the 
Adult Education office, and selected references 
have been listed annually in Adult Education 
and the Library. 


B. The second item in the program 
was to prepare and publish bulletins 
containing information regarding library 
practice in adult education. 


1, The primary means of performing this 
has been the publication of the quarterly, 
Adult Education and the Library, in which 
information about practices in libraries has 
been detailed for the benefit of others, in 
addition to the special articles on phases of 
services. As a result we now have mono- 
graphs on various forms of work, such as: 
Discussion groups, Tools for the readers’ 
adviser, Advertising the RWAP, Adult edu- 
cation and the large public library; as well as 
articles, such as “Those who follow reading 
courses” and addresses, by M. A. Cartwright, 
J. T. Jennings, F. P. Keppel, E. D. Martin, 
and J. D. Willard. 


2. Besides the quarterly, many separate pub- 
lications have been printed and widely dis- 
tributed. The following may be mentioned: 

Felsenthal’s Readable books in many sub- 
jects, already mentioned; 

Jennings’ Voluntary education through the 
public library, a résumé of the basic re- 
port; 

Dudgeon’s The worker and the library, is- 
sued in cooperation with the Workers’ 
Education Bureau of America; 

The reader and the library, a companion 
folder, for the individual student and club 
member ; 

Yes! through reading, and 

Reading—for instance, 
two promotional folders emphasizing the 
value of reading; 

Bruce Barton’s broadsides for bulletin board 
display ; 

Roden’s Next step in library administration, 
advocating the personal service of a read- 
ers’ bureau; 

You have more time to read, also reprints 
of various editorials and special articles, 
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all purposed to promote the adult educa- 
tion idea. 


C. The third head in the program was 
to consider the preparation of a manual 
on library service in adult education. 


This project has never been developed be- 
yond the accumulation of data. Ideas have 
been worked out with libraries, both large and 
small, and many libraries have been en- 
couraged to put special projects into practice. 
Items which might be included in such a 
manual have been incorporated in the quar- 
terly. Case studies and examples have also 
been assembled as they have been reported, 
but no effort has been made to work the ma- 
terial into form for a manual. Indeed it is 
doubtful whether it is possible as yet to do 
so in the present stage of experimentation with 
adult education in libraries. 


D. The fourth project in the program 
was to encourage, inaugurate, and assist 
in the conduct of library experiments 
and demonstrations in adult education. 


1. An early demonstration occurred in con- 
nection with the library extension project in 
Jackson and Barry Counties in Michigan in 
1928 and 1929. 

2. Discussion groups have been developed 
in a few libraries with marked success, and 
the quarterly for April, 1930, described these 
experiments and encouraged other libraries to 
try further experimentation. 

3. The Adult Education office has been 
closely associated with several projects in 
alumni education, parent education, radio in 
education, and rural education, assisting where 
experiments or demonstrations have been held, 
and passing along the results to the librarians. 


E. The fifth project in the program 
was to aid in an experimental study of 
the development of reading habits. 


1. This aid was freely given in the studies 
made by Dean W. S. Gray and his associates 
which resulted in the book, The reading inter- 
ests and habits of adulis; and in W. F. 


Rasche’s thesis on Methods used to stimulate 
interests in reading. 


2. On the initiative of the Board, the A. 
L. A. has also been represented on the Com- 
mittee on the Study of the Development of 
Reading Habits, and has cooperated in the 
research investigations of Professor Douglas 
Waples at the Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The Adult Education 
office has also been consulted recently in the 
study being initiated by O. H. Cheney for the 
National Association of Book Publishers, 
through an economic survey of the book indus- 
try. Mr. Cheney proposes to scrutinize the 
reading habits and interests of selected groups. 


F. The sixth item in the program was 
to give consideration to the advisability 
of providing tests and credits for read- 


ing. 


This matter was discussed with librarians 
and readers’ advisers, and the conclusion 
seemed to be at the time that the A. L. A. 
should not attempt to set up any machinery 
for this purpose. In the meantime, the U. S. 
Bureau of Education abandoned the issue of 
certificates, leaving this to state library com- 
missions, the federations of women’s clubs, 
and similar bodies. 


G. The seventh project in the pro- 
gram was to make further study of 
methods of supplying books to serious 
students who now have no access to 
libraries. 


1. In the development of this study close 
cooperation has been maintained with Dr. John 
D. Willard, research associate of the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education, in his 
investigations in rural areas. The results to 
date are summarized in the rural adult educa- 
tion number of the quarterly, Adult Education 
and the Library, for July, 1930, and will be 
made further available in the forthcoming 
study of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. 


2. The Adult Education office has also 
worked closely with the Library Extension 
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Committee in its county program, and is keep- 
ing in touch with all the agencies which render 
book service in the several states. 


3. The policy has been to seek books at the 
nearest point of local contact, and to progress 
in ever widening circles from the local library 
to the county or regional library, and then to 
the state library agency. Where county or 
state agencies do not exist, an effort has been 
made to tie up with the state college or uni- 
versity especially through its extension service. 
The effort has been to discover in each state 
the program which would give the best adult 
education service in books. 

4. The leading agencies in any board of 
strategy for the development of book service, 
especially in rural areas where none exists, 
have been found to be the agricultural exten- 
sion services of the farm bureaus and home 
demonstration agents, the school, the church, 
and the grange. With all of these, the library 
interests cooperate. 


H. The eighth and last project in the 
program was to establish cooperative 
relations with national organizations 
whose programs include phases of adult 
education. 


1. Cooperation with national organizations 
has been assiduously developed and contacts 
with about sixty appear in the annual reports 
of the Board. 


2. Local libraries have been encouraged to 
develop contacts with the regional represen- 
tatives of these national bodies. The results 
show library cooperation with church and 
school, industry and organized labor, museums 
and art galleries, chautauquas, forums, and 
study clubs. 


3. Publishers have also been approached 
concerning the publication of humanized and 
readable books on the basis of Miss Felsen- 
thal’s study. 


4. Close contact has been maintained with 
the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, both privately and in its annual confer- 
ences and its Journal of Adult Education. 

5. International cooperation has been de- 
veloped. Correspondence has been maintained 
with the World Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, and representatives of the A. L. A. and 


its Board have attended the international meet- 
ings at Cambridge in 1929 and at Sérvik in 
1930. 


In looking over these lines of activity 
one can scarcely help but be struck by 
the fact that in every case the purpose 
of each is to help libraries to give better 
service to their patrons. This empha- 
sizes the fact that the public library is a 
service institution. Everything that a 
librarian does tends to improve the as- 
sistance his library can offer its patrons. 
Books are selected with the idea of mak- 
ing the best available; they are classified 
and cataloged in order that they may be 
located quickly ; reference work is done 
which provides answers to questions in- 
volving research, and a circulation de- 
partment is organized to expedite book 
borrowing when a reader’s needs are 
supplied. Adult education work in the 
library is the climax of this service. It 
interprets the library to the thoughtful 
men and women of the community. It 
supplies them with what they want. It 
makes the library one of the great civil- 
izing forces in the world of today. 


III. The Salient Features 


The outstanding accomplishments 
during the past six years would seem to 
be four: Cooperation with national or- 
ganizations, the RWAP courses, Read- 
able books in many subjects, and the 
encouragement of readers’ 
services. 


advisory 


1. Cooperation with national organizations. 
Some of the chief of these are the reading 
lists provided for the Voters’ Service by radio 
of the National League of Women Voters; 
the parent education program for study 
groups in cooperation with the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; and the close 
contact now in operation with the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education. Yet 
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important developments might also be cited 
with other organizations, such as the National 
University Extension Association, the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
the Western Electric Company. Major proj- 
ects in this field have included alumni educa- 
tion, parent education, radio in education, and 
rural education. 


In all these organizations the book is being 
recognized as a fundamental tool in almost 
every adult education project, and the library 
as the agency for making the book accessible. 


2. The Reading with a Purpose courses 
have had an extraordinary success. Over 
600,000 have been sold. They have been the 
basis of thousands of study programs for 
both the individual and the group. Aimed at 
the high school level, they have not suited 
every librarian, reader, or group, but they 
have attained a greater recognition for the 
sequential type of reading and study than any 
project hitherto attempted. A definite effort 
has been made to keep them simple, so that 
they may be understood by the average reader, 
and to restrict the books recommended to a 
short list of five or six. Yet the demand con- 
tinues to be insistent for still simpler courses, 
and attention must be directed toward their 
supply. The subjects have been chiefly cul- 
tural, but in 1929 the publication of practical 
courses was begun. A total of fifty-four 
courses is now available, and others are being 
published at the rate of one every two months. 


3. Readable books in many subjects, a study 
and a list, by Emma Felsenthal, published in 
May, 1929, has been welcomed by librarians 
with enthusiasm. For them it seems to have 
met a definite need. An enlarged list has been 
asked for. Nevertheless humanized books in 
all subjects are especially needed. This list 
was, therefore, sent to every publisher whose 
books were represented therein, with the re- 
quest that they cooperate in securing the pub- 
lication of more books which are eminently 
readable. 


4. Readers’ bureaus are being maintained in 
about thirty libraries. The readers’ advisers 
who render this personal service to adults 
have justified their appointment. But the 
number of readers’ bureaus is far too few, 
and the idea is not yet so firmly established but 
that such a consultant is one of the first 


services to be dropped when a financial cut 
goes into effect. Nevertheless it is fairly 
clearly demonstrated that such seryjce is an 
efficient method of rendering desired aid. 


IV. Projects Ahead 

A consideration of future activities 
of the Board in connection with adult 
education in libraries leads to the belief 
that the emphasis will be placed on the 
extension of the projects mentioned 
rather than on any new or startling 
developments. 

Acting as a clearing house in this mat- 
ter, the Adult Education office should 
proceed along the following lines: 


1. Maintain, develop, and extend co- 
operation with national organizations. 
Only a beginning has been made in 
reaching the hundreds of national bodies 
and the thousands of local groups which 
are concerned with improving their per- 
sonnel. 


2. Promote a parent education dem- 


onstration with an ample supply of 
books for all study groups and a contact 
agent to advise in reading and study. 


3. Encourage and inspire the local 
librarian to be among the community 
leaders in all things intellectual. 


4. Make the RWAP series indis- 
pensable by producing acceptable new 
courses, by developing new and varied 
forms, by furnishing study outlines, by 
keeping the older courses up to date, 
and by rendering a service of promotion 
and publicity in connection therewith 
which will assist every library in using 
them. 


5. Produce shorter and simpler 
courses and reading lists which can be 
distributed free or at véry low cost. 


6. Stage a RWAP demonstration 
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in a library to see to what extent 
the courses and books may be used when 
they are provided in ample quantity with 
generous personal attention. It was 
hoped to develop such a demonstration 
in the fall of 1930, but delays on the 
part of the librarian caused the oppor- 
tunity to pass. Similar demonstrations 
of adult education projects should be 
provided. 


7. Encourage the simple, humanized, 
readable book in cooperation with writ- 
evs and publishers. 


8. Discover what adults want to read 
through continued study of reading in- 
terests by qualified investigators. 


9. Enlarge the number of personal 


service bureaus by intensive promotion 
in local and regional areas. 


10. Develop the instruction of aids, 
consultants, and readers’ advisers in li- 
brary schools and training classes, sum- 
mer sessions, institutes and round tables. 


11. Render books more accessible by 
continued active cooperation in extend- 
ing library service in local, county, and 
state areas. 


12. Cooperate in the development of 
intermediate departments in libraries for 
the use of books by adolescents, both 
those in school and those out of school. 


13. Encourage the development of 
discussion groups as part of the adult 
education program. 


How Librarians Can Cooperate With Parents’ 
Study Groups 


By Apa Hart ARLITT 
National Chairman of Parent Education, N.C. P. T. 


The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, through its study groups, 
is carrying on a program in which li- 
brarians can be of great assistance. In 
Child Welfare, the official publication 
of the Congress, there is outlined each 
month a book for the use of study 


groups. The book outlined this year is 
Germane and Germane’s Character 
training. The outline is always fol- 


lowed by brief excerpts from authors 
who have written on the same topics as 
those treated in the chapters presented 
each month. These excerpts are intended 
to stimulate further reading which can 
only be carried on if some of the books 


referred to are to be found on library 
shelves. 

In addition to the book outlines, Child 
Welfare carries each month an article 
on some problem of parent education. 
The articles published to date have been : 
“Health and Health Habits,” “What Is 
Willing Obedience?” “Developing Ini- 
tiative and Responsibility,” “The Mod- 
ern Parent and Problems of Discipline,” 
and “Rewards.” The articles to follow 
are: “Training in Emotional Control,” 
“Money and Thrift,” “Relating Home 
and School Habits,” and “Why Children 
Differ.” Each article is followed by a 
list of questions to promote discussion 
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and a brief list of references. The 
references, except in one instance, have 
included one or all of the following 
books: Parents and the pre-school child 
by W. E. Blatz and H. Bott, Child care 
and training by Faegre and Anderson, 
The child from one to six by A. H. 
Arlitt, and Your child today and tomor- 
row by S. M. Gruenberg. Study groups 
are asked to read the books as far as 
they can find time for reading material 
other than the articles. We are going 
to suggest to groups that they ask their 
libraries for these books and for others 
which appear on the _ bibliographies 
which we have just prepared. We are 
hoping that study group members can 
find these books and that library as- 
sistants can help parents to select books 
which will be of most service in solving 
particular problems. 


A complete bibliography for the use 
of study groups has been prepared 
covering the Pre-School Child, the In- 
termediate Child, the Adolescent Child, 
and special topics such as The Family, 
Character Education, Heredity, and Sex 
Education. This bibliography may be 
obtained from the Adult Education De- 
partment, A. L. A. Headquarters. 

Good library service is essential in 
any forward moving parent education 
program. In the states in which there 
are conferences as to state programs 
in parent education in congresses of 
parents and teachers, representatives 
from the library staffs are always asked 
to be present. To the extent to which 
the libraries cooperate, to just that ex- 
tent will the program have wide spread 
influence and steady development. 


White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection 


Report of the Committee on Reading 


Ways and means of encouraging vol- 
untary reading among American boys 
and girls were recommended to the 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, November 19-22, 
by the Committee on Reading which in- 
cluded several librarians in its member- 
ship. 

The recommendations were included 
in full in an advance volume printed for 
conference use, and it is understood that 
the complete report on reading will be 
printed later with full conference pro- 
ceedings by the Century Company. 





In Secretary Wilbur’s brief general 
summary given at the conference, how- 
ever, which was devoted largely to child 
health and school education, the recom- 
mendations on reading, with the recom- 
mendations of many others of the ninety 
subcommittees, were omitted. The Com- 
mittee on Reading, it should be noted, 
was a subcommittee of one concerned 
with Youth Outside Home and School. 

The recommendations of the Commit- 
tee, whose personnel and scope were 
noted in the Bulletin for October, were 
as follows: 
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1. Public library service should be made 
available to the 40,000,000 people (about 15,- 
000,000 of whom are children) now without it, 
through the establishment of municipal and 
especially of county (or other large unit) 
libraries. 

2. The establishment of such libraries and 
the improvement of libraries now in existence, 
and particularly the improvement of special- 
ized service for children and for adolescents, 
should be made possible by generous local 
appropriations, by state aid, and by federal 
aid, and should be encouraged by the strength- 
ening of state library extension agencies. 

3. Librarians working with children and 
adolescents in public and school libraries 
should have a minimum of a year’s specialized 
education for their work at a library school 
which meets the standards set by recognized 
accrediting agencies. 

4. Every school should have a library sup- 
ported by adequate appropriations, and every 
school library should be in charge of or under 
the supervision of a person professionally 
qualified to select books and to direct reading 
as an important part of the work of the school 
and of the life of the child. 

5. The development in every child of a per- 
manent and desirable habit of reading should 
be the prime objective of the teaching of read- 
ing and English literature in the schools. 

6. Parents should be made aware that theirs 
is the chief responsibility for stimulating an 
interest in good reading and for making books 
available in the home. They should also be 
made to realize their duty of reading to and 
with their children. Associations of parents 
should place increased emphasis on that part 
of their program which affects children’s read- 
ing interests and should give their endorsement 
to all projects for the establishment and im- 
provement of agencies which provide good 
reading matter for children. 

7. Publishers should continue the splendid 
publishing programs of the past ten years 
which have brought to children some of the 
best work of the finest present day writers 


and artists; they should be encouraged to ex- 
tend their publishing programs to include suit- 
able books of various sorts needed, as indi- 
cated by scientific investigations and recom- 
mended by competent observers. It is also 
urged that further efforts be made to make 
available at low prices the best in children’s 
literature. 

8. A spirited, well written, purposeful, illus- 
trated magazine for young children should be 
provided. 

9. Writers and artists should be encour- 
aged to give their fullest creative ability to 
children’s books and magazines. 


10. Book stores should be encouraged; they 
should also be urged to employ as salesmen 
people trained in the selection and use of chil- 
dren’s books, and to promote purchases by 
mail from rural areas. 


11. Institutions, organizations, churches and 
special interest groups of all sorts are urged 
to develop a library service designed to meet 
the reading and study needs of their groups, 
especially in communities without public 
libraries. 

12. All methods that stimulate children’s 
reading and create appropriate habits of read- 
ing should be studied and used intelligently 
and persistently by librarians, teachers, par- 
ents, and all adults interested in child educa- 
tion and welfare. 

13. Scientific studies should be made by 
persons equipped by training and experience, 
of the reading preferences of children, of the 
influence of reading on character, of the place 
of books, reading, and libraries in the teach- 
ing process, and of the individual and social 
factors which affect the wise use of books by 
children, 


In conclusion, the Committee repeated 
that the problem of promoting good 
reading among American children is 
above everything else, a problem of mak- 
ing good reading matter accessible. 





Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Library, Louisville, Ky., Thomas A. John- 
son, librarian, offers for sale: Sixty tray 
cabinet for card catalog. Made by Globe- 


Wernicke Company. Quartered oak. Manu- 
facturer’s present price $262. In perfect con- 
dition. Will sell f. 0. b. Louisville for $125. 
Fuller particulars upon request. 
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Twelve White House Conference Exhibits 


By EpitH GuERRIER 


Supervisor of Branches, Boston Public 
Library 


Several years ago the American Li- 
brary Association found that in the 
United States and Canada there were 
6,524 public libraries possessing 68,653,- 
275 volumes, with an annual circulation 
of 237,888,282 volumes and an annual 
appropriation of $37,094,303. 

In view of these facts public libraries, 
next to the press and the radio, should 
prove the most useful agencies for dis- 
seminating information and suggestions 
gathered by the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection. 

A program of publicity illustrating 
points brought out in White House Con- 


ference Committee reports could easily 
be developed by local libraries with a 
view to meeting local needs and in line 
with local interests. 


The program planned for the Boston 
Public Library branch system consists 
of twelve exhibits— one for the first 
week of each month in the year. With 
each exhibit the central space will be 
occupied by a lettered quotation from 
White House Conference reports. With 
each of these exhibits books on the sub- 
ject will be displayed and printed lists 
given out. 


. Jan. —The family budget 

. Feb. —Indoor games 

. Mar.—Own your own home 

. Apr.—Boston industries 

May —Let us introduce you to the 

children’s bureau 

. June—Parks and playgrounds 

. July —Camping 


8. Aug.—Education 

9. Sept.—Vocational training 

10. Oct.—Plan a winter reading course 
11. Nov.—Proper food is essential 

12. Dec—Own your own books 


Additional subjects: 


1. What Boston is doing for its handi- 
capped children 

2. Books for parents 

3. Clothing contributes to 
development 


the aesthetic 


Quotations 
Quotations to be used are taken from 
White House Conference reports. That 
fact will be noted in large type under 
each quotation. 


1. The Family Budget 

“Family discussion of the family budget and 

the wise use of time in the household develop 
cooperation and family solidarity.” 

White House Conference Reports 


138). 


(Page 


2. Indoor Games 
“Aside from the opportunity for learning 
first hand certain useful qualities like unself- 
ishness, honesty and good sportsmanship, fam- 
ily recreational activities are regenerative in- 
fluences in contacts with the outer more im- 
personal world.” 


White House Conference Reports 


(Page 
132). 


3. Own Your Own Home 

“Home ownership would seem to have a 
value in that it strengthens the feeling of- 
stability on the part of the children. This 
needs in some instances to be balanced against 
sacrifices which may be imposed upon the fam- 
ily in its purchases. Unquestionably, the financ- 
ing of home ownership is one of the problems 
which needs considerable study.” 


a House Conference Reports 
138). 


4. What Boston Industries are Producing 


“Special provision should be made for col- 
lecting occupational information.” 


(Page 
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White House Conference Reports (Page 
254). 

5. Let us introduce you to the work of the 
United States Children’s Bureau. 

6. “Where is it best for a child to play?” 


_ House Conference Reports (Page 
>. 


7. The World Afoot and on Wheels 

“With an automobile for every five, run- 
ning on 3,424,233 miles of highway along and 
across uncounted thousands of miles of rivers 
and streams, with 179,116,728 acres of national 
and state preserves and parks, with increasing 
leisure, a large portion of the population seeks 
the open spaces.” 
_ House Conference Reports (Page 

). 


8. Educatiion for Life 


“Education should be provided for up to the 
te a child needs and the family can pro- 
vide.” 


_ House Conference Reports (Page 
). 


9. Vocational Training 


“Adequate opportunities for 


vocational 
training.” 


4 7 House Conference Reports (Page 
45). 


10. Plan a Winter’s Reading Course Now 

“Although tastes can be altered in after life, 
through education in aesthetic values, people 
seem naturally to prefer the types of things 
that were found in their early surroundings. 
If this fact were more widely recognized 
people would be more careful of the type of 
literature read and discussed in the home.” 


White House Conference Reports (Page 
129). 


11. “Proper food is essential for health.” 
White House Conference Reports (Page 
140). 


12. “Own your own books, but first read 
them in the library. 


“Over one-half of our American youth are 
said to grow up in homes in which there are 
fewer than fifty books; three-fourths grow 
up in homes in which there are less than one 
hundred books.” 


White House Conference Reports (Page 
177). 





Notes and News of Midwinter Meetings 


Discussion of A. L. A. Activities 


The Council meetings this year at- 
tracted the largest number of members 
ever attending a midwinter conference. 
Four hundred and seventy-eight persons 
registered, and for the first time suffi- 
cient travel certificates were presented 
at a midwinter meeting to make reduced 
railroad fares available for certificate 
holders. 

President Adam Strohm presided at 
the Council meetings. Charles H. Comp- 
ton, chairman of the A. L. A. Activities 
Committee, read the recommendations 
of the committee printed under “Con- 
clusions and Recommendations,” in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin, December, 1930, 
pages 659-62, and each recommendation 
was given individual attention. Con- 
trary to the usual custom, which permits 


only Council members the privilege of 
discussion, the meetings were thrown 
open to all members present, and discus- 
sion, especially of adult education, the 
Board of Education for Librarianship 
and the Bulletin, was general. Voting 
was, as usual, by Council members only. 

The official minutes of the meetings 
will be given in the February Bulletin. 

Comments of the Activities Commit- 
tee regarding the personnel, organization 
and work of the Headquarters staff and 
the recommendations affecting the Li- 
brary and Publicity Department were 
approved without discussion. 

Leora Lewis, president of the League 
of Library Commissions, endorsed the 
recommendation that the work of the 
Library Extension Committee be contin- 
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ued along present lines and also ex- 
tended, saying: 


I think I can speak for the League of Li- 
brary Commissions in expressing the wish that 
this recommendation of the Committee be 
given careful consideration. We feel that the 
work of this committee should be continued, 
and in fact we should like to have it financed 
to even a greater extent than it has been in the 
past. 


Henry O. Severance, University of 
Missouri Library, also approved the 
recommendation which carried. 

The need for simpler reading lists 
was emphasized in the discussion of 
adult education, although a desire for 
the continuation of the present Reading 
with a Purpose courses was also ex- 
pressed. The question of simpler lists 
was referred to the Executive Board. 

Louis R. Wilson’s statement, pre- 
sented by James I. Wyer, following the 
recommendations regarding the Board 
of Education for Librarianship, is 
printed elsewhere in this Bulletin. It 
provoked more discussion than any other 
paper, one Council member commenting, 
“T have completely changed my attitude 
toward much of the Board of Education 
work by having had an opportunity to 
read the statement which Mr. Wyer has 
read to us today.” 

Francis L. D. Goodrich, New York, 
reported that a program of activities 
promoting college and reference library 
work had been prepared and submitted 
to the Executive Board. He also said 
that the Board had under consideration 
an extensive plan for the promotion of 
research outlined by Ernest C. Richard- 
son, chairman of the Committee on Bib- 
liography. 

The discussion of the Bulletin will be 
given in the February issue. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that something 


more than the present bulletin is needed 
to keep members adequately informed 
of the work of their Association. 

Harold F. Brigham’s “Statement on 
Membership Activities” is printed in 
full in this issue. 


Other Council Matters 


Plans of the A. L. A. Headquarters 
Building Committee to enliven A. L. A. 
conferences, and at the same time raise 
funds for the Headquarters Building, 
were reported by Herman H. B. Meyer, 
chairman. A grand march and a play 
are proposed in connection with the New 
Haven conference, both affairs to be 
open to members without charge, al- 
though voluntary contributions will be 
solicited. 

* * * 

Edward F. Stevens, chairman of the 
Book Production Committee, made two 
proposals: (1) that his committee ex- 
pand the Dewey Decimal Classification 
to include book rarities; and (2) that 
the A. L. A. consider publishing out of 
print books which are regarded as li- 
brary necessities. The second idea had 
been discuissed by Mr. Stevens with sev- 
eral publishers, and figures had been 
obtained which indicated, in his opinion, 
that the proposition was feasible. No 
Council action was taken. 

* * * 


More libraries in and for national 
parks were advocated in a resolution 
favoring the participation of the Asso- 
ciation in an advisory capacity in this 
work of library development, and pledg- 
ing assistance, also in an advisory ca- 
pacity, in the work of raising funds. 

eo. 6 


Federal aid in generous amount for 
rural public library service was endorsed. 
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The Council also urged “upon the Pub- 
lic Land Commission that it recommend 
that Congress give to the various states 
the power to permit public libraries to 
share with public schools in the proceeds 
of such public lands as are transferred 
from federal to state authority.” The 
League of Library Commissions, meet- 
ing with the A. L. A., adopted a reso- 
lution advocating a Congressional ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000, for a ten 
year program of library development in 
rural areas. Resolutions from the South- 
eastern and Southwestern Library As- 
sociations urging the A. L. A. to endorse 
federal aid for rural library service 
were also presented to the Council. 
* * * 


A letter from Andrew Keogh, Yale 
University, concerning the New Haven 
conference to be held June 22-27 was 
read to the Council and formally ac- 


cepted with appreciation. Mr. Keogh 
wrote in part: 


New Haven is not a large city, and we 
cannot, therefore, provide the same hotel fa- 
cilities as in larger cities, or as are to be 
found in seaside or country resorts. Yale is, 
however, in the center of New Haven, and 
there are within a reasonable distance of the 
University a number of good hotels and res- 
taurants for those who care to use them. 

It is my hope, however, that many of the 
members coming to the conference will prefer 
to room in the university dormitories and to 
take their meals at the Commons. The dor- 
mitories will accommodate about two thousand 
persons, and while the Commons cannot take 
that number at a single sitting, I have no 
doubt that it will be easy to provide adequate 
accommodation if the meals cover a longer 
period than an hour. The cost of the dormi- 
tories and of the Commons will be as low as 
we can make it without creating a deficit, and 
I am sure that the charges will be much lower 
than is customary in hotels or in ordinary 
restaurants. It is our plan to have the cafe- 
teria system in use at Commons, the prices 


of the individual articles to be so reasonable 
that without exercising any undue self re- 
straint one can have an ample and well selected 
ration at a cost of not more than three dollars 
a day. It will, of course, be possible to spend 
more if one desires, and those desiring to 
spend less will be able to do so, and will have 
adequate meals. It is likely that there will be 
regular meals for those who desire them. 

The general meetings will be held in Wool- 
sey Hall, which is the hall in which our Com- 
mencement exercises are held, and there are 
within two blocks of the library a number of 
other halls and recitation rooms of different 
sizes, all of which will be available without 
charge to the Association. 

The Sterling Library itself will be turned 
over to the Association for the week. Its 
seminaries and studies will be available for 
conferences of small sections or committees, 
and the members of the library staff will free 
themselves as much as possible from routine 
so as to act as guides to visitors and to explain 
Yale’s library methods. The library building 
will be finished and in full use by the time 
the conference is held. 

What Yale offers is a quiet, academic place 
for meeting, with many fine buildings that 
ought to be seen, and with courts and yards 
where one may rest and invite his soul. 

It is my hope, and the hope of all of us at 
Yale, that the meeting will be a large one, as 
well as a pleasant and profitable one. 

a. 


The Virginia Library Association was 
affiliated with the A. L. A. 


Group Meetings 


Reports of group meetings will be 
given in the February Bulletin. Charles 
H. Brown’s paper on alumni education, 
Glenn Holloway’s discussion of federal 
aid; and Francis L. D. Goodrich’s re- 
port on projects of interest to college 
librarians, appear in full in this issue. 


A. L. A. Headquarters Library wants: 
Maryland Library Notes, v. 1, nos. 3 and 4, 
1922; v. 2, no. 1, 1922. Maine Library Bulle- 
tin, v. 4, no. 4, April, 1915. 
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A. L. A. News 


New Haven Forecasts 


It is rumored that a special Round 
Table for Young Members is brewing, 
in connection with the New Haven con- 
ference, June 22-27, which no one over 
thirty-five will be allowed to attend. 
What is discussed will depend on what 
is uppermost in young members’ minds. 
Maria Leavitt, head of the A. L. A. 
Membership Committee, is asking for 
suggestions. Write her at the New York 
Public Library. Then come and boil over 
if your ideas are simmering, or watch the 
pot boil—if you are under thirty-five! 


A dinner for new A. L. A. members 
is planned for Monday evening, June 
22, the first evening of the conference. 
The President, members of the Council, 
chairmen of A. L. A. committees and 
the A. L. A. Headquarters staff will be 
among the guests. New members and 
old will intermingle so that every- 
one will have an opportunity to know 
who’s who among leaders and newcom- 
ers at the opening of the conference. 
A dance will probably be held later in 
the evening. 


The “contact chairman” appointed by 
the School Libraries Section of the 
A. L. A. for the Los Angeles confer- 
ence, was so much in demand that a 
similar chairman, Mildred Pope, Girard 
College Library, Philadelphia, has been 


appointed for the New Haven confer- 
ence. 


All passenger associations have grant- 
ed reduced fares to A. L. A. members 


for the conference on the identification 
certificate plan. Details of the 1931 
arrangement will be announced later. 





Adult Education Quarterly 
Members of the A. L. A. who have 
been receiving this Quarterly in separate 
form will notice that it is hereafter to 
be incorporated in the Bulletin. 


Poster Contest 


Some interesting instances of coopera- 
tion between school officials and libra- 
rians have been reported from some of 
the southern states in which the A. L. A. 
poster contest is being conducted. 

In Louisiana, where Lois Shortess, 
Baton Rouge, is state representative, the 
State Superintendent of Schools has sent 
out a letter to parish superintendents and 
high school principals, calling attention 
to the contest, and outlining the condi- 
tions. 

In Arkansas, Christine Sanders, Little 
Rock, has interested the State Super- 
visor of Vocational Home Economics in 
making the contest a project in her high 
school classes. 

In Alabama, where Fannie Taber, 
Montgomery, is the state representative, 
the newspapers have been particularly 
active in promoting the contest, and 
Alabama College plans to have an ex- 
hibit of posters after the contest closes. 

In Georgia, Beverly Wheatcroft, At- 
lanta, is enlisting the cooperation of 
public libraries. 

In South Carolina, Parmelee Cheves, 
Columbia, is giving the contest wide 
publicity throughout the state. 

Etta M. Roberts, Wheeling, West 
Virginia, Helen V. Stelle, Tampa, Flor- 
ida, Mary T. Peacock, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, and Violet Hayden, Dallas, 
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Texas, all report activity and student 
response. 

A clipping from Roanoke, Virginia, 
indicates that the public library is having 
an exhibit of books on poster making to 
assist students who are entering the con- 
test. 

The Year-Round Bookselling News 
has given the contest generous publicity 
among booksellers, and newspapers and 
periodicals have assisted in making it 
known. 

Rules for the contest, which closes 
February 14, were printed in the A. L. 
A. Bulletin, December, 1930, page 684. 
Copies will be sent to any southern high 
school librarian or any public librarian 
in the states concerned who may wish to 
cooperate with school librarians in his 
city. 


List for Young People 


Jean C. Roos, of the Cleveland Public 
Library, is chairman of a committee 
of the School Libraries Section, which 
is compiling a list of recreational books 
for young people. She is assisted by 
Mildred Pope of Girard College Li- 
brary, Mabel Williams, New York Pub- 
lic Library, Mabel McCarnes, Long- 
street Library, Peddie School, Hights- 
town, N. J., and Ella S. Morgan, Lin- 
coln High School Library, Los Angeles. 

The list will be the basis of book 
prizes to be given school librarians of 
winning students in the A. L. A. poster 
contest in thirteen southern states. Both 
fiction and non-fiction for young people 
of high school age will be included in 
the list which, in addition to being an- 
notated, will contain information about 
publishers and prices. 


Vestal Copyright Bill Approved 


Carl L. Cannon, chairman of the 
A. L. A. Committee on Book Buying, 
recommends that librarians support the 
Vestal copyright measure as it is drawn. 
In the bill, provisions for importation 
of books by public libraries remain the 
same as under the present act. An 
American individual, however, under the 
new law could only import a British 
copy, if the proprietor of the United 
States copyright failed within ten days 
to import the copy demanded at a price 
equivalent to the foreign price thereof, 
plus transportation charges and customs 
duty. In other words, libraries would 
import free, but an individual would pay 
transportation charges and customs duty 
on books as he would on a hat or pair of 
shoes. 

The provisions affecting individuals 
are considered objectionable by Thor- 
vald Solberg, of the Library of Con- 
gress, who urged their elimination 
before a meeting of the American Li- 
brary Institute, December 29. 

In differing with Mr. Solberg, Mr. 
Cannon writes: 

Mr. Solberg’s knowledge of copyright law, 
and particularly the abstract principles of 
copyright law, so far exceeds my own that I 
should not venture to question any of his 
statements concerning its application. So far 
as the American Library Association is con- 
cerned, however, it seems to me that our chief 
duty is to libraries, and that we should support 
the Vestal measure as drawn. 

The bill passed the House January 13 
and is now before the Senate. 


Art Index to Be Enlarged 


E. Louise Lucas, chairman of the 
A. L. A. Committee on Index to Art 
Periodicals, reports that the most im- 
portant action taken by the Committee 
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during the past year is its unanimous 
recommendation to the H. W. Wilson 
Company, that the scope of the Index 
be enlarged in the field of periodical 
and museum publications, but that it 
definitely exclude book material except- 
ing book reviews. 


“Books for Tired Eyes” 


Gratia Countryman has agreed to 
make a revision of Books for tired eyes 
as a group project of the Minneapolis 
Public Library staff. 


A Correction 


Mrs. J. T. Jennings, St. Paul Public 
Library, and not Judson T. Jennings, 
Seattle Public Library, presented to the 
A. L. A. Council in Los Angeles the re- 
port prepared by a joint committee of 
the Catalog Section and the Committee 
on Cataloging and Classification “con- 
cerning the relation of the two bodies. 
The report was attributed to Mr. Jen- 
nings in the Proceedings for 1930. 


Section Dues 


It is time to renew your membership 
in the A. L. A. Section for Library 
Work with Children, and to bring along 
with you all those not yet enrolled. 


If, by any chance, you have allowed 
your membership to lapse, you may be- 
come reinstated by paying dues for the 
current year 1931. 


Dues for this Section are one dollar 
and payable to Marjorie F. Potter, 
treasurer, Public Library, Albany, New 
York. 


It is to your advantage to be regis- 
tered with the organization which repre- 
sents you, and which for long has done 
so much to promote literary and profes- 
sional standards. 

M. F. 


The sections are sections of the 
A. L. A., and consequently membership 


in them is open only to A. L. A. 
members. 





The Best Spanish Book of the Month 


The Book Department of La Nueva 
Democracia sends the Bulletin a circular 
announcing the book chosen by the Se- 
lection Committee of the Best Book of 
the Month Association in Madrid. This 
circular is sent out gratis to all librarians 
who request this service. 


Communications should be addressed 
to La Nueva Democracia, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


The Hospital Librarian Discussed 

The importance of the trained libra- 
rian in hospital library work was em- 
phasized at one of the sessions of the 
annual conference of the Library Asso- 


ciation of England in Cambridge, Sep- 
tember 22 to 27. Perrie Jones, state 
supervisor of institutional libraries at 
St. Paul, and E. Kathleen Jones, of the 
Division of Public Libraries, State De- 
partment of Education, Boston, were 
A. L. A. speakers on the program. 

“TI believe our only way to success in 
this work,” Perrie Jones said, “is to pay 
increasingly close attention to the psy- 
chological effect on the patients of the 
reading done by them in hospitals. Let 
us learn from the doctor exactly what is 
to be overcome in the patient, and then 
carefully select the books and even more 
carefully watch the results . . . . Without 
knowing the patient’s background, we 
can work only in the dark.” 


ee 
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Outlining the qualities essential to 
the perfect hospital librarian, Kathleen 
Jones spoke of the need of tact, ma- 
turity, sympathy and the ability to make 
social contacts with every class among 
patients, doctors and nurses. “The hos- 
pital librarian must select her books 
from the human rather than the literary 
point of view, and she must have suf- 
ficient library experience to enable her 
to handle easily details of technique.” 
Plans for an intensive course in hospital 
library service at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital were outlined by Miss 
Jones, who stressed her belief that 
“under whatever agency the hospital li- 
brary service is given, the librarian must 
be under supervision either from the 
public library or the hospital agency 
responsible for her being there.” 

How hospitals and public libraries 
may cooperate in securing trained work- 
ers and financing their services was dis- 
cussed by Miss E. Ostenfeld, who came 
from Odense, Denmark, to address the 
conference. In Denmark, Miss Osten- 
feld pointed out, the hospital frequently 
pays the librarian’s time in visiting the 
wards; the library pays for the books 
used in this work. 


Conference in Algiers 


American librarians are invited to at- 
tend a “Congres International de la 
Lecture Publique” to be held in Algiers 
from April 13 to 18, according to an 
announcement from Henri Lemaitre of 
the Association des Bibliothécaires Fran- 
cais. The program will include dis- 
cussions of library systems: central and 
branch libraries; accession and revision 
of stocks; circulation work; and Arab 
libraries. Reduced fares are being of- 
fered by French railroads and Mediter- 


- 


ranean steamship lines. Further infor- 
mation may be secured from the Sec- 
rétariat, Touristique, 26 Avenue de 
l’Opéra, Paris. 


Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, 
N. H., Nathaniel L. Goodrich, librarian, offers 
for sale: Mémoires de la Société des In- 
genieurs Civils de France, nearly complete set, 
1858-1919. Complete list and prices sent on 
request. 


Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College 
Library, Nacogdoches, Tex., Loulein Harris, 
librarian, offers free except for transporta- 
tion: Educational Review v. 57, no. 3, Mar. 
1917; Harpers’ Magazine v. 147, Oct. Nov. 
1923, v. 152, Oct. Nov. Dec. 1925 and Jan. 
1926; Historical Outlook v. 15, nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 
7, 8, 9, Jan.-Dec. 1925, v. 16, nos. 1-8, Jan.- 
Dec. 1926; Hygeia v. 3, no. 7, July, 1925; 
The Journal of Rural Education v. 3, no. 1, 
Sept. 1923; The Living Age v. 323, no. 4196, 
Dec. 13, 1924; Poetry v. 24, nos. 4, 6, July 
and Sept. 1924; Review of Reviews v. 72, nos. 
2, 4, 5, 6, Aug. Oct. Nov. 1925; The Saturday 
Review v. 3, nos. 11, 13, 15, 17-19, 21-23, 25- 
26, 31, 32, 34-38, Oct. 1926 to July 23, 1927, 
v. 4, nos. 1, 11, July 30, 1927 to Oct. 8, 
1927; School Review v. 25, bound; Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine v. 76, nos. 25-26, Nov.-Dec. 
1924, v. 77, nos. 1-3, Jan.-Mar. 1925; South- 
west Review v. 10, no. 4, July, 1925; v. 11, 
nos. 1-3, Jan. Apr. Oct. 1925; Teachers Col- 
lege Record vy. 26, nos. 4 and 9, Dec. 1924 and 
May, 1925; v. 27, nos. 4, 5, 7, Dec. 1925, Jan. 
and Mar. 1926; World’s Work v. 51, no. 2, 
Dec. 1925; Indexes: American School Board 
Journal v. 66; Current History, v. 26-31; 
House and Garden v. 52-53. 


A. L. A. Headquarters Library wants: 
Iowa Library Quarterly, v. 8, no. 7, July- 
Aug.-Sept., 1918; v. 8, no. 9, Jan.-Feb.-Mar., 
1919; v. 9, no. 15, July-Aug.-Sept., 1924. 
Massachusetts Library Club Bulletin, v. 12, no. 
2, 1922; v. 17, no. 4, 1927. Minnesota Library 
Notes and News, v. 7, index and title page, 
1922-24; v. 8, no. 2, 3, 4, June, Sept. and Dec., 
1925. 
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TIMULATING discussion of values in li- 
S brary work with children followed by prac- 
tical considerations of the book collection, 
planning and equipment, circulation, reference 
service, reading guidance, special problems of 
adolescents, and extension work. Index. 320 p. 


Cloth, $2.75. 


Emphasizes four aspects of library service to 
children: administration, book selection, exten- 
sion service, and training. Organization and 
equipment of a children’s room and county serv- 
ice to the rural child are but two of several per- 
tinent discussions. 130 p. Heavy paper, $2. 


Relates library work with children to the wider 
aims of the library field, discusses cooperation 
with women’s and children’s organizations and 
clubs, considers training, scholarships, produc- 
tion and distribution of children’s books, prob- 
lems in book selection, and related topics. 88 p. 
Heavy paper, $1.35. 


Complete revision of former list, expanded to 
about 1,250 titles. Annotated, giving full biblio- 
graphic detail for each entry. Arranged in 
groups for grades 1-3, 46, 7-9 with a specific 
grade assigned to each title. Junior high school 
books are represented in the upper group. In- 
dexed by author, title, and subject. 149 p. 
Cloth, $2. 


A selection for use in children’s rooms in pub- 
lic libraries. Designed as a guide to little chil- 
dren’s informal reading. A fair sampling rather 
than an exhaustive list. Also contains standards 
for judging books of this type. Single copy, 10c; 
10 copies, 45c; 25, 90c; 50, $1.50; 100, $2.25. 
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